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“Eyes on the Ball!”’ 


| That's the first lesson every golfer has 
» to learn. 


Let his attention be distracted, let his 
| gaze waver for an instant from the object on 
' which his stroke is directed, and nine times 
" out of ten his shot is lost. 


It is the same with advertising. 


A manufacturer picks his market. 
Every ounce of energy, every possible sales 
pressure must be directed on that one central 
object. Let him be distracted from that ob- 
ject, let his energies be diverted to other 
» channels, and the chances are that he will 
lose the very market that is his first and ulti- 
mate aim. 


Remember that when you come to Chi- 
cago. Chicago itself—the great Chicago 
market with its nearly 3,000,000 population 
—is your objective. 


Don't be tempted by promises of outside 
markets until you have sold—thoroughly 


‘cago market. 


and completely sold—everybody in the Chi- 
Don't be diverted by circula- 
tion in some far-flung territory when your 
objective is a single, well-defined and com- 


pact market. 
And remember this— 


94% of The Chicago Daily News’ 400,- 
000 circulation is concentrated directly in 
the great Chicago market (the city and its 
suburbs). In that one market The Daily 
News has the largest circulation of any daily 
newspaper. 


Keep your eyes on your market! Strike 
Chicago—the city of Chicago. Strike it hard 
through the medium that concentrates 94% 
of your sales ammunition on that one vital 
spot. 


When you come to the Chicago terri- 
tory, you want Chicago, first and foremost. 


And to get it, you want— 


THE CHICAGO.DAILY NEWS 


First in Chicago 
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WHY the INTERTYPE]Js 
“The Better Machine” 





This is the second of a series of practical talks on Intertype construction. More will follow. Watch for them! 








Intertype Two-Part Escapement 





Simplicity! 


The illustration at the leit shows the two-part escapemen 
used on all models of Intertypes. You can readily see how 
the up-stroke of the keyboard rod releases the bottom matrix 
Note that the action is direct and therefore instantaneous, 


In the escapement used on three-magazine machines oj 
other than Intertype manufacture the motion of the keyboard 
‘rod must be transferred to six moving parts. Compare this 
with the two-part Intertype way, as shown in the diagram 
below. 


This is only one of a large number of important Intertype 
specifications. 


—_ 


Intertypes, including our 


910 Fewer Moving Parts auwzees 


three-magazine Model C 


in one mechanism alone Ak ye 


The following tabulation covers three-magazine Intertypes and other machines 


THE INTERTYPE WAY 


Springs (91 on each magazine) for three magazines 


three-magazine machines. |.” 





Escapements (91 on each magazine) for three MagaZins..........seeeeee eevee 273 


ANOTHER WAY 


One set of operating levers 
Links (91 on each magazine) for three magazines 


_—-— | 


546 J 


i ions Mea 91 The Intertype Way 


dives pee on nnaigiosiaaah hacer ae TWO PARTS 


Verges (91 on each magazine) for three magazines 
Pawls (91 on each magazine) for three magazines 
Pawls (91 on each magazine) for three magazines 
Springs (91 on each magazine) for three magazines. . 
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Boston 





Crunseript . 


publishes daily 


PUBLIC LEDGER 


Foreign News 


“*MHE Ledger’s Foreign Service not only gives 

the Transcript individual flavour as would 
naturally be expected from any special service, 
butfrequently attains the apparently impossible 
by ‘putting over a scoop’ in a field that is care- 
fully and jealously covered not only by the great 
news associations, but also by special services of 
the more enterprising American papers. 


“These ‘scoops’ are not merely of a minor naturé, 
interesting though such stories may be, but have 
included beats of 24 hours or more on matters of 
frst importance—progressive steps on news con- 
cerning the Peace Treaty, the Irish situation, 
an interview with Hara, the Premier of Japan, 
two hours before his assassination, etc., etc. 


‘It deals with real history as well as being integ, 
estingly written, making a feature which brings 
the Transcript many compliments and in which 
the Transcript takes much pride.”’ 


(Signed) Gro. S. Mane t, 
Man. Ed. Boston Evening Transcript 


And the Public Ledger also takes 
much pride in the fact that the 
Transcript, with a record of 90 years 
of leadership in American journalism, 
should be among hundreds of news- 
papers which regularly print features 
supplied by the Ledger Syndicate. 


Through the Ledger Syndicate newspapers may obtain 
exclusive city rights to the Public Ledger Foreign Service 


PUBLIC 
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LEDGER 
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Desniiiate Philadelphia 


If you were to ask most any intelligent Phil- 
adelphian how to make your advertising do the 
most good in Philadelphia, the reply undoubt- 
edly would be: “Put it in The Bulletin.” 


The name of The Bulletin is a household 
word in Philadelphia, and its circulation reaches 
far beyond the highest point ever attained by a 
daily or Sunday newspaper in the State of Penn- 
sylvania, and is one of the largest in America. 


“In Philadelphia nearly everybody reads— 
average circulation ‘\ ° 9 9 
197478) “The Bulletin 


copies a day in 
ny No prize, premium, coupon or other artificial methods of stimulating 


circulation are used by The Bulletin. 




















Total Circulation of This Issue: 5900 


EDIT OR & PUBLISHER[A 


Issued every Saturday—forms closing at ten P. M. on the Thursday preceding the date 
of publication—by the Editor and Publisher Co., Suite 1117, New York World Build- 
ing, 63 Park Row, New York City. Private Branch Telephone Exchange, Beekman 


4330. Charter Member Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
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TRUTH ABOUT THE ARMAMENTS CONFERENCE 


‘seral Applications of Soft Soap Hid Many Things and Even America’s Relation with the Press Left 
Much to Be Desired—Praise for Barry, Preston and Donaldson’ 


F we were to follow the example set 
by the Washington Conference itself, 
ii of its proceedings would at the close 
encysted in layers of soft soap. The 
sonaceous speeches at the final plenary 
xsion must have made the men whose 
wrk it had been to follow closely the 
needings of the twelve weeks, includ- 
the reading of all the communiques, 
solve never again to accuse the press 
pre-eminence in the use of careless or 
‘ngenuous language; or to charge 
Christians, whose professions out- 
» their deeds, with being hypocrites. 
Language has so long been put to im- 
oral uses by diplomacy that possibly 
professional statesmen present saw 
sthing incongruous in the graceful but 
melessly inaccurate words which were 
awn as a veil before an assortment of 
facts. After listening to the Brit- 
French and Japanese speeches at the 
icluding plenary session of the con- 
rence on Saturday, February 4, and 
mally contrasting them with the rec- 
ds of the daily proceedings, I can 
the yellowest of journalists go- 
home with an almost pharisaical air 
self-conscious virtue. Nevertheless, I 
t for the effect of the example of the 
lomats upon the morals of the younger 
pondents ! 
In this matter of sincerity of speech, 
exception must be filed in favor of 
rica. Our delegation was caught 
ping at several points, of which the 
fess has not told, but, as far as I am 
€, none of its members ever made 
teliberate misstatement to the press or 
the conference. 
Still, America’s relations with the press 
much to be desired. They were 
owned by an utterance which was close 
an affront when, at the final session, 
mairman Hughes paid a_half-jesting 
bute to “an innumerable cloud of wit- 
SSeS whom we have with us 
ays (laughter) and whose labors to 
e thoroughly understood both the 
riection and imperfection of our ef- 
s have always been under our ob- 
vation.” It was less the words them- 
ves than the manner, half sportive, half 
descending, which caused the gal- 
*s to laugh at the allusion to the cor- 
pondents, as if they were one of the 
jokes of the occasion, 
Fersonally, as one of the least of the 
perters present, I resented this slur- 
mention of a profession which, in 
mt of ability, character and devotion 
Public welfare, was certainly not be- 
the level of any of the delegations 
= around the horseshoe table.. The 
Faging remarks were in particular ill 
coming from so keen a man as Mr. 
bres, who has had only generous 
ment from the press, and steadfast 
oo during dark days when there was 
Mant reason for query and complaint. 
viper oer age discrimina- 
€ news writers 








By WILLIAM T. ELLIS 


was a notable fact about the conference. 

As readers of the Epiror & PUBLISHER 
already know, the American press ar- 
rangements for the correspondents, in the 
way of facilities and material and human 
assistance, were extraordinarily complete. 
Nothing was left undone that could pro- 
mote the comfort and convenience of the 
newspaper men. Barry and Preston and 
Donaldson were tireless in cheerful help- 
fulness: the heartiness with which the 
correspondents paid tribute to them, in 
the presentation of substantial tokens, 
was abundantly deserved. A trivial in- 
cident illustrates the sort of assistance 
we got from Preston and Donaldson at 
the ample press rooms in the Navy 
Building. One day I wanted to cut and 
paste something in my story, and in- 
quired of Preston for shears and paste. 
The latter he had at hand; and, saying, 
“I know where I can get a pair of scis- 
sors,” off he hustled to some other office 
to borrow that which he did not have 
himself. 

Phil Patchin and Henry Suydam were 
the press representatives of the delegation 
and of the State Department; but, to the 
regret of their friends, they were rele- 
gated to the role of sublimated messenger 
boys, for the preparation and issuance 
of communiques. They were not per- 
mitted to give out any news. Chairman 
Hughes reserved that function for him- 
self. Nearly every afternoon he met the 
correspondents, and in fullest friendliness 
and co-operation he made what state- 
ments he felt free to issue, being handi- 
capped, naturally, by his dual role of 
head of the conference and of the Ameri- 
can delegation. He certainly aimed to 
help the newspapers as much as possible, 
and one wondered that he stood up so 





a, 





Photo by National 


well under the terrific strain. Even when 
Frank Simonds, with whom he was 
manifestly in imperfect sympathy, was 
pressing him for information or opinion 
upon some obscure point, Mr. Hughes 
retained his urbanity. 

But the press was entitled to more than 
this. It got more, far more, from the 
British. At the very outset of the con- 
ference the British delegation arranged 
for three sessions a day with the news- 
paper men, one of them led by a member 
of the delegation, and the other two by 
that highly efficient if not wholly in- 
genuous London publisher, Lord Riddell. 
He repeatedly declared that he had no 
relation to the British delegation, and no 
official standing, and that he was acting 
on his own, purely out of fraternal solici- 
tude for the other members of his pro- 
fession. Of course that deceived nobody, 
for Riddell was obviously the mouth- 
piece of the British delegation, and left 
Washington before the close of the con- 
ference in order to fill a similar role at 
Cannes. In addition to keeping the Brit- 
ish interpretation of events ever to the 
fore, Lord Riddell really did impart a 
great deal of actual general information 
which most of the correspondents would 
not otherwise have secured. Naturally, 
it was rather cheeky for the British thus 
to establish themselves as the main chan- 
nel for the supplying of news to the press 
of the world; but it was so well done 
that it was regarded as of a piece with 
the all-round superior efficiency of the 
British delegation, which easily led all 
others in team work, and in ability to 
attain its objectives swiftly, smoothly and 
quietly. While Mr. Hughes concededly 
bears off the individual honors of the 
conference, the British delegation carries 





To the student of newspaper making there was one series of daily’ events in Washington 
that were always more interesting than the sessions of the Conference on the Limitation of 


Armaments. 


Those were the battles of wits between the alert representatives of the press 


jand the. spokesmen: of-a*diplomacy which gave up much of the secrecy it held during the 
centuries—but not all. It is generally conceded that Great Britain gave most and gained 


man, is shown at the extreme right presiding a 


«ne of these s cial 





most through these contacts with public opinion: Lurd Riddell, Britain’s er spokes- 


away the palm fer general group ef- 
ficiency and diplomacy. 

Traditionally, the Englislman is rather 
blunt and bungling, while the Frenchman, 
by the same authority, is tactful, suave, 
subtle and effective. Conditions were 
conspicuously reversed at Washington. 
The French course -was one blunder after 
another, winding up with M. Sarraut’s 
vain effort to get another long defense 
of France across lines of public com- 
munication that were already jammed. 

He did not help himself by criticism of 
the American press; especially as many 
of the American correspondents present 
had learned at the Paris conference from 
the French papers a new conception of 
journalism scarcely to be imitated. 

France’s misapprehension at Washing- 
ton of public psychology has already had 
grave international consequences; and the 
cry raised at home that “German propa- 
ganda” is responsible for the effects of 
her course upon the American people, is 
a curious delusion. There is no doubt 
that in some minor respects, particularly 
early in the conference, France was ac- 
corded treatment by certain other dele- 
gations that was less than fair or con- 
siderate; but her blocking of all discus- 
sion of the limitation of land armament, 
and then her amazing insistence upon 
practically unlimited retention of the sub- 
marine, not only brought her belligerent? 
ly vis-a-vis with Great Britain, in pas- 
sages that sounded more like war than 
peace, but it also nearly wrecked the con- 
ference itself. For weeks the meeting 
was under the pall of what was com- 
monly regarded as French militarism— 
though a few correspondents, like Frank 
Simonds, of the McClure Syndicate, and 
J. T. Williams, of the Boston Transcript, 
championed France to the end. As- 
suredly, the exhibition of deeply hostile 
feeling between Great Britain and 
France, which broke out in several de- 
bates of amazing frankness, went a long 
way toward discouraging Congress from 
undertaking European alliances. 

France and Japan rather filled the roles 
of the bad boys of the conference. Both 
blocked the program, in important par- 
ticulars. Japan’s full story can be writ- 
ten only in the light of later develop- 
ments. Her delegation was liberal in 
spirit: Prince Tokugawa was put at the 
head of it, overseas rumor says, by the 
personal influence of the Empress, who 
is reported to believe that the present 
course of the militarist party bids fair 
to end the dynasty within another gen- 
eration. There was every assurance, 
from high quarters, that Japan meant to 
renounce, at the beginning of the con- 
ference, by a magnificent gesture, her 
privilege in China, instead of waiting to 
have most of them taken from her ‘under 
conditions that griévously impaired her 
prestige, as ‘proved to 'be'the case toward 
the close of the cotiferénce.* But some- 


(Continued on page 42) 
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GOVERNMENT RADIO BARRED IN CHINA 
BY ARMS PARLEY AGREEMENT 





Chinese Delegates Concurred in Original December 7 Resolu- 
tion Upon Imsistence of France, They Say—Five-Year 
Navy Radio Extension Expected to Pass in Congress 





ASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 8.—Ac- 

tion by the Senate is expected next 
week on the bill extending for five years 
Congressional authority under which 
Naval Radio is being used for trans- 
mission of news across the Pacific. 

Senator Miles» Poindexter, Washing- 
ton, who is haridling the bill, says he 
expects to get an opportunity to bring 
the measure up at that time. Because the 
proposed legislation has been approved 
by President Harding, following endorse- 
ment given by the Senate Naval Affairs 
Committee, Mr. Poindexter expects that 
the bill will be passed with little debate. 
He will submit an amendment to in- 
clude Alaska and Hawaii, among the 
countries which would be entitled to re- 
ceive news at low word rates. The bill 
as now worded merely authorizes send- 
ing these dispatches between the Pacific 
coast and the Orient. 

The present law expires June 30, and 
those advocating extension assert that 
news reports will have to be discontinued 
unless this act.is continued in effect. 
They claim rates charged by private in- 
terests are prohibitive, both to press 
associations and individual newspapers, 
and that in addition the facilities of 
these private interests are not adequate 
to meet requirements of the press. 

Proponents of. legislation had been 
hopeful action would be taken by the 
armament conference that would assure 
the use of government radios in Japan, 
China and United States for exchange of 
news reports. This was blocked, how- 
ever, when the Far Eastern committee 
adopted a report prohibiting the use of 
government radio in China for either 
news or commercial purposes. This re- 
port originally was adopted December 7 
with the Chinese joining in casting 
affirmative vote. 

The original resolution which con- 
tained this provision referred only to pro- 
hibiting foreign post offices in China, and 
it was charged that the radio clause was 
tacked on as an after-thought. 

Dr. Paul S. Reinsch, former American 
Minister to China, and advisor to the 
Chinese delegates. at the conference, 
when he learned of the radio prohibition 
being included in resolution, warned the 
Chinese they were assisting in cutting 
themselves off from the rest of the world. 

Similar views were expressed by J. B. 
Powell, secretary of the American Cham- 
ber of Commerce at Shanghai, and Alex- 
ander Hume Ford of Honolulu, director 
of the Pan-Pacific Union. 

There were insinuations that trickery 
had been resorted to by one nation rep- 
resented on Far Eastern Committee, and 
that the Chinese, on the ground that they 
did not understand what they had voted 
for, secured the committee’s agreement 
to reconsider its action in adopting the 
resolution, 

American delegates were urged by 
some of their advisers to stand with the 
Chinese in their demand that all refer- 
ence to radio be stricken from resolution. 
These advisers reported they understood 
that the United States would take that 
stand, but when the resolution was re- 
considered a few days before the con- 
ference adjourned, it was re-adopted in 
same form as it was agreed to Decem- 
ber 7. 

One of the odd features in this con- 
nection was that the Chinese, who had 
become so hostile to radio restriction, 
joined with the others and made the 


vote unanimous. They gave in, they 
said, because France, which owns a big 
radio station in China, became insistent. 
Dr. Reinsch then asserted Chinese did 
not know what they were doing. Mr. 
Powell termed the action “a dirty shame.” 

When Senator Poindexter called on 
President Harding this week to discuss 
bill now before the Senate, the Presi- 
dent asserted that the proposed legisla- 
tion has his hearty approval, believing 
transmission of these news reports is 
essential. toward maintenance of world 
peace. The President agreed that mis- 
understandings which might lead to 
serious consequences could be averted 
by keeping nations on the Pacific in 
touch with what their neighbors are 
doing. 


ST. LOUIS WHOLESALE RATES 





Papers Cut Prices to Carriers, Agents 
and Mail, with Retail Reduction 
(By Telegraph to Epviror & PuBLisHER) 

St. Louts, Mo., Feb. 8.—In line with 
the reduction in price from 3 to 2 cents 
daily and from 10 to 5 cents Sunday, the 
four St. Louis newspapers, the Globe- 

Democrat, Post-Dispatch, Star, and 

Times, have made price reductions to 


agents, carriers and newsboys as follows: 

Carriers pay 90 cents a hundred copies 
for the daily and 3 cents for Sunday, for 
which they charge the public 50 cents a 
month and 5 cents a copy, as against 1% 
cents daily and 6% cents Sunday, and 70 
cents a’'month and 10 cents a copy before 
February 1. 

Branches pay $1.10 a hundred daily and 
3% cents Sunday, charging the newsboys 
1% cents daily and 3% cents Sunday, 
the old rate being 1% cents, 7 cents, 2 
cents and 734 cents. 

Downtown newsboys pay 1% cents 
daily and 3% cents Sunday, the old rate 
being 2 cents and 7% cents. 

Suburban and country dealers pay 1 
cent daily and 3% cents Sunday, their 
delivered rate being the same as in the 
city. The old rate charged suburban 
dealers was 1 6/10 cents daily and 7 
cents Sunday, they charging 70 cents a 
month, and 10 cents a copy for Sunday. 

The old rate for country dealers by the 
Globe-Democrat and Post-Dispatch was 
2 cents daily and 7 cents Sunday, and 
they charged 75 cents a month daily and 
10 cents for Sunday. The Star and Times 
charged 1.85 cents daily and 7 cents Sun- 
day. 

All the newspapers have made a uni- 
form carrier delivery rate in the city, 
suburbs and county of 50 cents a month 
for the daily and 5 cents a copy Sunday, 
a saving of 20 cents per month per copy 
for the daily and 5 cents Sunday. 

The mail rate to subscribers for daily 
and Sunday has been reduced from $12.50 
a year to $7.50 and the daily only rate 
reduced from $7.50 a year to $5 on all 
of the papers, except the Globe-Democrat, 
whose rate is $6. 





U. S. CIVIL SERVICE PUBLICITY 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER: The publicity given to a letter sent out 


January 12, 1922. 





TO 

T by this Commission under date of November 21, 1922, printed in your 
publication of December 31, 1921, will probably be the means of doing good. 
Certain newspapers have drawn the inference from it that it refers to the 
sale of “merchandise” by the government. Whereas it is strictly limited 
to the procurement of “employees.” 


The effect of your publicity will be to call sharp attention to the issue 
and I trust bring out a definite, settled policy for the Government. The 
fact is that no appropriasion, as I understand it, has ever been made for the 
publication of advertisements by the Civil Service Commission to secure 
candidates in the competition for the various jobs and positions under the 
classified service. Whether it was generally known or not this has been 
the settled policy. I am informed that it is based on the theory that an 
opportunity to secure positions under the Government by people in any 
community is “good news,” that it has a real news value, and, it seems, no 
newspaper would care to omit it. 

This may be a wrong theory and the Civil Service Commission is not 
attempting to decide it, and can not decide it. If there is to be a system 
inaugurated by which this shall become paid advertising that is a problem 
for Congress through its appropriations. 

We are well aware of the value of systematic, accurate and responsible 
paid advertising on this subject, and if the Government can afford it we cer- 
tainly would not oppose it. 

Then comes the very troublesome question of what papers to select in 
a community, unless all are selected, and that makes it very expensive. 

Now our problem which called forth this letter in question was, that 
without any policy of advertising for employees, there was an occasional pub- 
lication by some department or establishment for the very honest purpose of 
aiding us to secure employees by paid advertisement. 

Other newspapers that saw this paid advertisement complained, of 
course, and questioned us as to why they were discriminated against, and, 
seeing that someone was paid they naturally refused to accept the “news 
theory” of the Government. 

So you see the few paid advertisements were really a harm to our gen- 
eral publicity. 

The Commission thought that its first step under those circumstances 
was to caution anyone against these casual paid advertisements which dis- 
rupted the policy of the Government to treat the personnel problem as one 
of news wholly. 

We had no pawer, or appropriation, to make advertising general. 
alternative, therefore, was to make the news theory general. 

I think you will see that this move was in the interests of aiding the 
Government to get on the right basis, and having once established what that 
basis shall be, adhering to it. 

If we are not correct in this, we shall be very glad to receive your criti- 
cism and as ready to change our course as we were to adopt it. 


JOHN H. BARTLETT, 
President U. S. Civil Service Commission. 


Our 








YOUNGSTOWN Papp 
SOLD FOR $750,009 


Scripps-McRae Bring 
ings to 27 by Purchase 4 
Telegram—Acquire A. P, 
Membership 





Youncstown, O., Feb, 8—Neow: 
tions for the purchase of the Telegrag 
by the Scripps-McRae League were 
pleted last Saturday, bringing that = 
eer total meee holdings WD ty 

and giving them an Assoc} 
membership. ene Po 

The sdle price is said to 
$750,000 and marks a new Phono, 
Scripps-McRae policy, namely, heavy J 
vestment in an established Property, Tj 
only other newspapers that have been 
added to the Scripps-McRae 
purchase were the Columbus (Ohio) Cy. 
izen and the Toledo Bee but neither 
resented the initial investment of 4 
Telegram. 

Samuel G. McClure, who retires frog 
the ownership of the Telegram, pu 
chased that newspaper fifteen years agp 
The price paid in that transaction wy 
said to have been $80,000. 

This is the second time the Ser; 
McRae interests have had an Associa 
Press membership in their possesig 
The Toledo Bee, when purchased, hada 
A. P. membership, but it was only » 
tained for a short time. According toa 
announcement made by W. H, Doig 
president of the Scripps-McRae 
at the Cleveland offices, the Telegry 
membership will be retained. It is alo; 
client of the United Press. 

The Scripps-McRae interests now hard 
six newspapers in Ohio, the Clevelu/ 
Press, Toledo News-Bee, Cincinnati Pos 
Columbus Citizen, Akron Press and ¢ 
Telegram. 

In politics the Telegram has alway 
been Republican. It was established in 
1885 but was the successor of other Re 
publican newspapers having their origa 
in the Free Democrat, established De 
cember 31, 1852, by Edward D. Howat 
and M. Cullaton. 

Several newspaper ventures figured it 
Youngstown before the Youngstom 
Printing Company was formed in I& 
and the News-Register, Daily News ai 
Sunday Morning were united under the 
head of the Telegram. There have bes 
various editors and managers. Judge Li 
W. King was the first editor. James J) 
McNally was manager in 1892, being 
succeeded by J. Howard Edwards 
years later. Then came George C. Phi 
lips in 1899 and he was followed } 
Ralph R. Sherman in 1903. Three yas 
later R. T. Dobson bought the paper, ba 
three months later sold it to Samuel & 
McClure. 

No announcement has been made a 
the executive personnel of the Telegr 
under its new owners. 






















Centralia (Ill.) Courier 


Through an oversight the Cent 
(Ill.) Courier, a daily newspaper 6 
lished in 1921, was omitted from the! 
ings in Epitor & PusiisHer Int 
TIONAL YEAR Boox. Frank Obn 
and W. C. O’Bryant are the publise 
The circulation was given as 2800 n# 
last government report. 





McGeehan Goes to N. Y. Herald 


W. O. McGeehan has resigned 
managing editor of the New Yor 
Tribune to become sporting 
the New York Herald. Before 
cepting the position of 
editor of the Tribune, he was 
editor of that newspaper. 
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RETAIL ADVERTISERS DEMAND LOWER 








assertion indicated that pretty 


much the whole meeting felt as he did. 
The advertising managers, besides hav- 
ing higher advertising rates to complain 


Hot qyreats Made at National Dry Goods Convention to Cut Down 
of Appropriations and Resort to Publicity Stunts— 
Two Big Dailies Announce Reductions 
£ first ranking problem of the re- this 

ROU. ope store advertising manager in 

legran W922 is to. overcome the constantly in- 

Com easing cost ‘of newspaper advertising 

Org agce, according to views expressed at 


W tll se annual convention of the Advertis- 
ig Group of the 11th annual meeting 
of the National Retail Dry Goods As- 
sociation, «held Wednesday and Thurs- 
: day at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
aN) iM York under the chairmanship of Frank 


Y. Teil 4 Black, of William Filene’s Sons 
© ball Company, Boston, and attended by rep- 
gue by pesentatives of stores from all over the 
») Ce ation. 

aa The real surprises of the meeting were 
vt the announcements that the Seattle Times 
ss from has cut its department store advertising 
, rate 4 per cent and the Cleveland Press 
rs ad 2 per cent since the first of the year ; also 
“fps the statement by Louis Wiley that the 


New York Times made only a 3 per cent 
Set profit on its net business in 1921, and 
that not more than half the newspapers of 
New York City are on a profit making 


Session . 
had af "2s: ‘5 
nly ng =“ Newspapers were called “good fellows, 
g toa fed with the same problems of in- 
Vint ceased overhead as the department 
aria stores,” but “spoiled,” as one speaker 
clonal expressed it, “sor that where they used 
s alsa to be our servants, today they are our 
masters. a 
ow ha Ways and means of putting the news- 
level papers “back into their places” again 
ati Poole vere discussed. The methods suggested 
and them were for the most part, those of using 
les paid advertising and putting on 
- always “stunts” which newspapers would be ex- 
ished ing Petted to print as free publicity. 
ther Ref = The venture of the merchants in Cleve- 
 origay (2d, Ohio, in advertising in the Cleve- 
hed Def land. Shopping News, distributed free 
Howaiy ‘tom house to house, was one of the 
lines of experiments classed as “well 
gured in worth watching.” 
sngstona According to plans in the making the 
| in 183m <“WSpapers will also be called upon to 
Jews aj @ their hire by combatting, through 
under the their editorial and news columns, the 
rave bee public's idea that retail stores are profi- 
Judge LI ting. 
James J The advertising manager of one of 
92, being the largest department stores in the 
ards two New York City district made this 
C Pri ‘Statement: “If anything stands in the 
lowed ym =*4y Of prosperity in this nation to- 
ree yas “ay, it is the newspaper with its pro- 
paper, ba hibitive advertising rate. Under pres- 
samuel Gm Mt conditions publicity is sorely 
needed, but it cannot be bought in 
nade sf ‘Ulicient quantities to be effective be- 
Telegram ‘alse of the newspapers’ refusal to 


teduce their price in common with all 
other lines of business. No other 
business is today holding up the price 
% its product as the newspapers are 
oing. Even the railroads with all the 
triticism heaped upon them are not to be 
‘ompared with the unjustified and 
awbitrary stand of the newspapers, 
Which refuse to do anything to cut 
Wages or otherwise try to reduce their 
tost of production so that advertising 
fates can come down, too. If there 
'S one thing the National Retail Dry 
ds Association should do, it is to 
force the newspapers to reduce rates 
® a par with other commodities.” 
© speaker said he feared to be 
Woted by name because of the prob- 
affect of the “all powerful” news- 
Paper influence on the owners of the 
ore he represents. 





















of, also brought news that their advertise- 
ments in newspapers are bringing a les- 
sening response from the general public— 
“not pulling as they used to”—which was 
interpreted as meaning a still higher 
per cent of advertising cost despite that 
it was admitted “some” of the les- 
sened response “undoubtedly comes from 
thinking that it is a privilege to the pub- 
lic when we offer goods at a lower price, 
while they are demanding it as a right.” 

The final analysis, as presented by a 
leader in the discussion, was that “it is 
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R. Schaeffer, Marshall Field & Co., Chicago. 
A. Thompson, of Thompson, Belden & Co., 
Seb,’ 


tions but~fot hurtful business practices & 
Omaha, Néb. 


and by immediately reporting for inves- 
tigation anything appearing in local ad- 
vertising mediums which they believe to 
be detrimental to retailing or the public 
good ; 

Urged “that every member impress up- 
on his local publishers the need for co- 
operation between the publishers and the 
merchants, referring particularly to the 
pressing necessity of carefully verifying 
before publication the truth of any news 
item that seems to carry a reflection on 
retail merchants”; and 

Urged every member “to secure the 
co-operation of his local newspaper pub- 
lishers in rendering ‘first aid’ to business 
by refusing to accept retail] advertising 
that is obviously misleading and hurtful 
to business in general because’ it destroys 
public confidence in advertising and tends 
to bring all advertising into disrepute. 

Approval was also expressed of the 
work done by the ‘controllers and edu- 
cational groups of the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association, especially the 


The viewpoint of the newspaper pub- 
lisher on the subject of dry goods store 
advertising tates was presented by Louis 
Wiley, business manager of the New 
York- Times, who quoted liberally of 
statistics and data on rates and produc- 
tion costs, published in Epitor & Pus- 
LISHER, to which he gave credit espe- 
cially for the 1921-22 International ‘Year- 
book Edition, ‘of Jantary 28, 1922. 

Mr., Wiley pointed out that department 
stores enjoy a.preferential rate in most 
newspapers, which -is far below’ that 
granted. to any. other class of advertiser 
and not anywhere near in keeping with 
its cost of production or the service ren- 
dered. 

Between 1914 and 1919 ‘the advance in 
the advertising rates of New York news- 
papers, both .the general and: dry goods 
rates, scarcely more than kept. up’ with 
the increase in circulation. From 1916 
to 1919 the gerieral advertising rate of 


¢ hearty applause which greeted 


standardization by the controllers’ group 
of what constitutes store activities that 
should come under the head of advertis- 
ing. Thanks were tendered the retiring 
officers and suggestions to further the 
helpfulness of the Data Book through the 
year were asked. - 


considered high time for advertising 
managers to take stock of. themselves, 
carefully and analytically, and find out, 
first of all, how much of the custom- 
er’s dollar they are justified in spending 
for advertising and, secondly, how 
economically they can spend that money 
in bringing in the best returns.” Officers were elected as follows: 

Such opinions as those above noted, Chairman, Chester A. Brown, L. S. Plaut & 
however, were purely personal ones of- vice "vie ahaiioan: Gordon Schonfarber, Glad- 
fered by individual members—the Adver- _ ding Dry Goods Company, Providence, R. I 
tising Group as an organization taking may pg Brooklyn. N. Y. 
no action on the matter of rates—but Third vice-chairman, R. L. Dor 
they do tend to show the unmistakable 4p § Coz,tne~ Richmond. Vain.” 2 
trend of thought among retailers all over —__L. Hudson Co., Detroit. 
the country, and give some ideas on what Fifth vice-chairman, R. E- 
they are planning. Secretary-treasurer, 

Resolutions adopted called upon every Filene’s Sons Company, Boston. : 
member of the Advertising Group “to The above, with the following, consti- 
co-operate to the fullest extent with the 
work being done by Better Business Bu- 
reaus throughout the country, by care- 
fully censoring their own copy; reading 


tute the board of directors: 
_ Birmingham, A 
competitive copy not only for exaggera- 


F. H. Mantor, 


Cal. 
Grace Coleman, H. & S. Pogue Company, Cin 
cinnati, 


Hotchkin, 


Dombrower, Kauf- 
R, E. Morgan, Frederick 


Frank A. Black, William 


Mortimer Simpson, Loveman, Joseph & Loeb, 


a. 
Hale Brothers, San Francisco, 
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New York, N. Y. 
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fourth 
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Editor & Publisher 
1117 World Building, 
New York, N. Y. 


Your "International Year Book Number® 
just issued is a "whale®, and should be of inestimable 
benefit to every one interested in publishing and 
advertising. 


I am sure that every member of our As# ciation 
will appreciate this splendid and comprehensive publication. 


Yours very sinc 














most ‘New’ York newspapers remained 
stationary, 


In 1920 and 1921 there were advances. 


The dry goods advertising rates of most 
New York ‘newspapers were increased 
from 3 to 5 cents per line, and the figure 
has remained practically the same for the 
last two years. 


The rate per agate line per 100,000 


copies of New York newspapers for dry 
goods advertising has advanced probably 
not more than 2 cents in eight years, 
notwithstanding the increase in the cost 
of material and of manufacture, ranging 
in single items all the way from 28% to 
400%. 
ble advance in circulation and service in 
that period. 


There has been, likewise, a nota- 


Mr. Wiley showed also that the com- 


bined average daily and Sunday sales of 
the five principal’ New York . morning 


newspapers: are. in excess of 1,500,000 
copies. The combined run-of-paper ad- 
vertising rate is $2.85 per line on week- 
days and $3.60 on Sundays. This is 19 
cents per 100,000 for daily editions and 
24 cents per 100,000 for Sunday editions. 

“Can you.conceive of any better way 
or any cheaper way of distributing your 
day-by-day announcements to the pub- 
lic?” he asked, and continued: ~ 
“When the advertising rates of New 
York newspapers are compared with 
those of the leading newspapers in other 
cities it develops that the rates prevailing 
in New York ate lower than elsewhere. 
In nine of the leading cities only one 
newspaper had a lower rate per 100,000 
for dry goods advertising than the New 
York Times. The principal Chicago 
newspaper has a higher rate than any 
New York newspaper, and a sithilar con- 
dition prevails in Boston. 

“When the cost of advertising is com- 
pared by the department stores with the 
items of rental, salaries, heat, light, de- 
livery and all other expenses of opera- 
tion, I venture to say that the advance 
in advertising rates has not been greater 
than any and has been much less than 
most. 

“Between 1914 and 1921 the circulation 
of the Sunday edition of the New York 
Times increased more than 100 per cent 
and the advertising rate per line per 100,- 
000 circulation declined materially. 

“The general advertising rate of the 
New York Times was advanced from 40 
cents an agate line in 1914 to 65 cents an 
agate line in 1921—62% per cent. The 
increase in rate barely kept pace with the 
increase in circulation. It is well known 
that the cost of living and of doing busi- 
ness, including rent and every other item 
involved, advanced much beyond 62% 
per cent.” 

“Surely,” Mr. Wiley said, “no adver- 
tiser who is able to increase his output 
should object to the increased rates for 
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advertising space in a* newspaper which 
makes his profits grow. When a mer- 
chant gains customers he gladly enlarges 
his store to make more money by doing 
a larger volume business. If the news- 
paper in which he advertises brings him 
more and more customers, why should he 
hesitate to meet increasing advertising 
rates so long as the service increases with 
the rates?” 

As to increased production costs news- 
papers have had to meet, Mr. Wiley said: 

‘The price of newsprint paper, while less 
than in 1920, is much higher than in 1918. 
Labor costs have increased an average of 89 
per cent in seven years in the newspaper in- 
dustry in New York City, but the rate for dry 
goods advertising in New York newspapers has 
advanced only 70 per cent. 

_ “The New York Times bill for print paper 
in 1921 was 549 per cent greater than in 1914. 
The Times paid 414 per cent more for ink in 
1921 than in 1914. Labor costs, including cleri- 
cal and other salaries, reached a total expendi- 
tvre to the Times of $3,424,485 in 1921. Every 
item that enters into the manufacture and dis- 
tribution of a newspaper has increased at a 
higher rate than the rate for advertising space. 

“‘Compariscn of labor costs, including clerical 
and other salaries, of the New York Times in 
December, 1921, with the corresponding month 
of 1920. showed an increase of nearly 12 per 
cent. In New York the labor cost of news- 
papers in 1921 was as high ag in 1919. There 
was no reduction of the wage scale in any de- 
partment. 

“T. R. Williams, of Pittsburgh, president of 
the American Newspaper Publishers’ Associa- 
tion, recently called attention to increases in 
the manufacture of newspapers as follows: 


Cost due to circulation increase...... 
News and features... ..-.ccccscocees 
DE a giao pathin-g6 bA)s cn 002 bod tin eeeee 
Delivery SOTViC!.. 0... cccccccccccsece 
Printers 
Pressmen 
Freicht 
Fuel 
“At the beginning of the present year these 
percentages remain approximately the same. 
There has been no reduction in the salaries or 
wages in unionized or ununionized departments 
ot newspapers. It is the announced desire of 
the New York newspaper proprietors to main- 
tain the present scale of wages, if it is possible 
to do so. P , 
“This year’s issue of Eprtor & PvustisHer’s 
International Year Book Edition contains a 
carefully prepared table, summary and com- 
parison of circulations and advertising rates of 
newspapers in the United States. This shows 
that the average rate per agate line of 2,564 
newspapers in the United States, morring, 
evening and Sunday, increased from $125.72 


to $130.30 in the period from November 15, 
1920 to November 15, 1921. 

“However, the circulations of these news- 
papers increased over 2,600,000 in the same 
period, and the average rate per million lines 
actually decreased 2.4 per cent. This careful 
and accurate summary indicates that advertis- 
ers are getting more actual value from their 
purchases of newspaper space than at any time 
in recent years. 

Many questions were put to Mr. Wiley 
at the end of his talk as to the proba- 
bility of a reduction in rates. He said 
he could not see any under present con- 
ditions. The only thing that would jus- 
tify it would be a falling-off in circula- 
tion or a great reduction in production 
costs, neither of which seems imminent. 
The only suggestion that Mr. Wiley 
could make for a reduction in rates 
was that the department store adver- 
tisers agree to use only circulation in the 
city and close vicinity. In that case, the 
cost would be less and the publishers 
themselves would be able to save much 
money now spent for newsprint used to 
carry department store advertising 
through the full run of the paper. Mr. 
Wiley said he had already made this 
suggestion to New York department store 
advertisers and to other publishers. 

One New York advertiser said that he 
had reduced his advertising a million and 
a half lines in 1921 and yet his advertis- 
ing bill ran $160,000 over the previous 
year. He contended that New York 
newspaper circulation has not increased 
in proportion to such an advance in rates. 
Mr. Wiley was of the opinion that great- 
er service and increased production costs 
warranted it 

In answer to a question on how much 
the newspapers of New York were profit- 
ing, Mr. Wiley declined to speak for 
other papers, but said the New York 
Times last year made a profit of not 
more than 3 per cent on its net business. 
In. other years it often made less. He 
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said that not more than half the news- 
papers of New York are on a profit- 
making basis. 

The department store advertising rate 
of the New York Times is 40 cents per 
line, as compared with the general rate 
of 65 cents, Mr. Wiley said. He favored 
a flat rate, but said that it was imprac- 
tical in New York because under it an 
increase of 50 per cent would have to be 
levied on department store advertisers 
and would compel a complete revolution 
of methods of selling goods. 

The trouble with the newspapers, ac- 
cording to one advertiser, is that they 
will not tell facts about their business. 
If advertisers knew that newspaper profits 
were as small as Mr. Wiley indicated 
they are, there would be no objection to 
paying the asked rate, for department 
stores themselves cannot get along on a 
profit on net business of less than 3 per 
cent to 4 per cent, he said. 

It was then suggested by the advertiser 
that Epitor & PuBLISHER endeavor to 
compile data on the percentages of profit 
of daily newspapers of the United States, 
based on their annual net business. The 
suggestion met with general approval. 
Mr. Wiley endorsed the proposal and at 
the same time urged that every advertiser 
take Epitor & PUBLISHER, especially the 
International Year Book Edition, so that 
he might have the most complete and 
accurate compilation of advertising rate 
and circulation data ever published and 
keep in close touch with the newspaper 
situation. 

Asked for any suggestions on how copy 
can be made more efficient, Mr. Wiley 
said space should be utilized more judi- 
ciously, copy should be better edited and 
made to tell a better story. He sug- 
gested also that the department store ad- 
vertisers of New York establish their 
own printing plant for the setting of copy 
in a more telling and artistic way and 
supply the newspapers with electrotypes, 
instead of the present poor stereotypes 
which are furnished now. If this were 
done, he thought it might be possible to 
come to a new agreement with the Inter- 
national Typographical Union by which 
the resetting of prepared matter and plate 
could be eliminated and a saving made 
that might be worthwhile to the adver- 
tisers. 

A speaker who just teemed with “live” 
ideas on how the advertising manager’s 
problems with the newspaper might be 
overcome was F, McL. Radford, who 
came all the way from the Pacific Coast 
to be present. Mr. Radford is merchan- 
dising manager of the Bon Marché Store, 
in Seattle. He discussed “The Cost of 
Newspaper Advertising, As It Appears 
to the Merchandising Manager,” drawing 
largely from his store of knowledge 
gained as a former store advertising 
manager for what he said. 


Must Viston CoMMUNITY 

“You advertising men have a big job 
ahead of you this year,” said Mr, Rad- 
ford. “You have to face many new prob- 
lems, new problems that seem harder; 
they are, because they are new. You will 
have to broaden your range of vision until 
it takes in not only your work and your 
store, but the whole community.” As 
to ways and means of “bringing stores 
and their wares before the buying public 
without having to buy so much advertis- 
ing space,” Mr. Radford said: 

“Many 


lines. 


stores are experimenting with new 
The venture of the Cleveland merchants 
in publishing their own advertising on a 
weekly cirenlar called shopping news, distrib- 
uted from house to house by high school boys, 
is well worth watching : 
“The spectacvlar stunt of our good friends 
Filene’s in sending a bunch of buyers careening 
over the country in a private car in quest of 
special lots for their wonderful Bargain Base- 
ment was to my mind a splendid piece of pub- 
licity. They got the front pages on a host of 
hig dailies—much of this news must have 
reached the shopping public of Boston Town, so 
that by the time the stuff was marked and on 


the tables it would take very little newspaper 
space to get it over, 

“One store is sending two clever wemen 
around the small towns in its vicinity lecturing 
before women’s clubs and other gatherings. 
One talks on styles and clothes economy anc 
the other talks to mothers and babies. The 
name of the store is only mentioned incidentally. 
The returns from these towns have been very 
gratifying, and the publicity has been excellent. 
At first some of the small town merchants were 
a little hostile but that has been overcome. 

“One store has started a health scheol for 
mothers and babies under the supervision of 
the State Board of Health. This has been a 
big success and has brought a steady increase in 
the Infants’ Section. 

“One store holds an annual exhibition of the 
products of local manufacturers, giving up one 
whole floor and all its windows for two weeks. 
Working exhibits are installed wherever pos- 
sible and goods are manufactured right in the 
windows and on the floor. he exhibition is 
held under the auspices of the local Federation 
of Women’s Clubs and the officers of the 
clubs ccme and lecture at the stcre on the ad- 
vantages of buying home made goods.” 

“Do you remember Swayze—he was the 
clever street car man that used to work for 
Collier. He was so clever that Hearst grabbed 
him and put him to work at the difficult task 
of making his Los Angeles paper popular. In 
a conversation with him five years ago he said 
to me: ‘Did it ever occur to you that in the 
last 10 years the only big industry that has 
not been muck-raked has been the retail trade? 
Your large expenditures for newspaper space 
is what has saved you, not your superior vir- 
tues, and the day will come when you too will 
be under fire.” It sounded ridiculous to me 
at the time. Today I lift my hat to Brother 
Swayze and hold him as a prophet. 

“We may feel that the administration is very 
unwise and very unjust in taking the steps it 
has in interfering with the retail trade. We 
may feel that the public attitude is very unfair 
to honest merchants, but there is no denying 
that the feeling does exist and what are we 
going to do about it? We know we must 
run our stores more economically and more 
efficiently. 

“The task of swinging public opinion into a 
more favorable frame of mind is largely your 
job and it is a big one. I know you can’t come 
out with a 60-point headline and say we don’t 
profiteer. Nothing much can be gained bv ask- 
ing your local paper to soft pedal the Washing- 
ton dispatches even if it were desirable to do so, 
Loca! Chambers of Commerce and Retailers As- 
sociations might take paid space to tel! your side 
of the story, but that plan has its drawhacks. 


“The best method I have seen so far is be- 
ing used in one Western community where 
the leading paper is more than willing to co- 
operate with the merchants. Every time a 
dispatch comes through cracking the retailers 
in the head, an article giving the other side 
of the story is run alongside it or in the 
next edition. These rebuttals are written, and 
exceedingly well written, by the Secretary 
of the State Retailers’ Association. 


“I am not a Christian Scientist, but I read 
somewhere, sometime, a statement that it was a 
settled policy of the Christian Science Church 
to make a detailed reply to every attack that 
was made on it in the same paper and as soon 
after as possible, and it always struck me as 
being a very wise plan. And J think that today, 
after first seeing that our house is in order and 
that everything is all right we should go boldly 
out and tell the world exactly what our_posi- 
tion is and just what we are trying to do.” 


Onty Two Rate Cuts 

At the conclusion of his talk, in answer 
to questions as to relative results of 
newspaper advertising and other media 
used by his store, Mr. Radford admitted 
that he had never been able to get the 
results from other media that he gets 
from newspapers. Yet he contended use 
of the less valuable media would be pre- 
ferable to paying present newspaper rates. 

Mr. Radford said the only daily news- 
paper in the country he knew of that has 
cut its department store rate this year 
is the Seattle Times, which has reduced 
4 per cent, or seven cents per inch. The 
old rate was $1.88 and the new one is 
$1.81 per inch, 

At this point, another advertising man- 
ager announced: “The millenium in the 
rates question seems to have been 
reached, for the Cleveland Press, volun- 
tarily and out of clear sky, has reduced 
its department store rate to the extent 
of a 2 per cent cash discount, which is 
in effect a 2 per cent reduction.” 

Mr. Radford then told how he has re- 
duced his advertising appropriation for 
1922 by 10 per cent and is expecting to 
do 10 per cent more business, 

He said: 

“We are not going to reduce the size 
of our copy, but we will eliminate space 
that heretofore has been given to minor 
lines of goods that have never been worth 
it. ‘I am sure every other store can econ- 
omize likewise. Our actual space reduc- 
tion gained by this means will amount to 
about 15 per cent. The amount of news- 


paper space we use is based on ite tu: 
1% per cent of the amount of the hin 
it is estimated the goods <dvyert . 
bring in.” . or = 
_ This led toa discussion on the prevail. 
ing proportion of advertising expendity 
to sales in other big City stores, A Bos. 
ton store manager said his store operates 
on the basis of about 10 per cent likewi 
did a New Yorker. Other figures wiles 
tween 5 per cent and 10 per cent. It w 
generally considered, though, that he 
whole matter rested more on local ¢ 
ditions than anything else, ™ 

For cities of 70,000 to 110,000 popula 
tion the following figures were developed: 

For the year 1918 the lowest per. 
centage of advertising to sales was 
three-quarters of one per cent. The 
maximum percentage reported was 
5%. The average percentage 2.359% 

In 1919 the percentage of advertising 
to sales ran from 1% as the lowest 
to 4% as the highest with an 
of 2.23%. 

For 1920 the minimum amount spent 
was 1%, the maximum amount 47%, 
while the average was 2.6%. 

These figures show that the average 
amount spent for advertising increased 
year by year. 

- For 1921 the lowest figure was 1% 
the highest 6%, and the average 
2.49%. 

The small decrease in the average 
percentage for 1921 was explained as 
“due to the spirit of retrenchment 
which pervaded the retail field during 
that year.” 

The percentages of advertising budgets 
used for the administration of adver. 
tising departments of retail stores were 
reported during discussions as ranging 
all the way from 10 per cent down to § 
per cent, and no one thought his figures 
were either .excessive or too low for the 
work done. 

Statistics were submitted to show 
that there was an increase in news 
paper advertising rates, in cities of 
70,000 to 110,000 population during the 
five-year period of 1918 to 1922, rang- 
ing from 75% to 140%, representing 
a constant increase climbing year by 
year with the highest rates for 1921. 
“In not a single instance do these 
figures disclose a decrease in rates 
over the one set for the preceding 
year,” it was reported. “The increase 
has been gradual and it is difficult to 
predict whether 1921 has been the peak 
or not.” 

Figures were also quoted froma 
survey just made of newspaper de 
partment store space rates in the 
70,000-to-110,000-class cities, showing 
the average rate per inch per thov- 
sand, for morning, evening and Sun 
day papers in cities covered to bea 
follows: 































































average 


Average Rate per 
“Thou-Inch” 
jonmiaiiaaiaias 

Name of City Morning Evening Sundy 
Manchester, N. H... : oa 
Lawrence, 7 
Lynn, 
Utica, N. Y 
Erie, Pa.. 
Reading, Pa 
Wilkesbarre, Pa..... 
Jacksonville, Fla..... 
a ee 
Sioux City, Ia....... 
oo  . ae 
Kansas City, 
Wichita, 
Fort Wayne, 
South Bend, 
Evansville, Ind...... 
Duluth, Minn........ 
St. Joseph, Mo...... 
Oklahoma City, ‘ 
Ft. Worth, Tex...... 
Spokane, Wash...... 
Tacoma, Wash....... 
San Diego, Cal...... 

Average 


The minimum morning daily cirtt 
lation was reported as 2,300. Th 
maximum morning daily  circulatiot 
was found to be 56,863. The averagt 

(Continued on page 28) 
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L PLACING OF NATIONAL BUSINESS 
sfiRS AGENCIES WITH AUTO ACCOUNTS 





we are endeavoring to secure a whole- 
sale rate, said rate to be determined by 
the publisher, or one equivalent to the 
local net rate for the same volume of 









Campbell-Ewald Co. Refuses General Motors Business to 
: Papers with Lower Local Auto Rate Than Foreign— 
| Seek Special Rate on Contracts 


space. We are not trying to force de- 
partment store rates, neither are we us- 
ing large contracts as club to get the 
desired results. We believe this is a mat- 
ter to be decided by each individual 





TROIT, Feb. 8.—Some of the ad- 
yertising agencies here and in Chi- 
that handle big accounts for motor 
ampanies are NOW beginning to do some 
giring about a phase of advertising 
A sich has come up in the last few 
i: gonths, of rather that has come to their 
2 seston in that time. 
as The big agencies prepare copy, get out 
he te mats and send the orders to the 
@S BF gers, and the majority of the advertise- 
: wets are placed on a 50-50 basis, the 
Og Bi ier paying half the cost. In some 
tt BE ite larger cities there has grown up 
ge 5 sumber of advertising agencies that 
jar” the copy for the local dealer. 
eit Brie agencies have no share of the 
% ok, do nothing but accept the account, 
sf in some instances never know about 
agt BH ., advertising until it is published. 
Recause of competition in some of these 
dies the agency people have been split- 


TO > 


* fg the commissions with the dealers, 
age sure they get 10 per cent from the 
pers they have rebated the dealer 5 
ry yreent; where it has been 15 per cent 
is ie dealer has been getting back as high 
_ 310 per cent. The newspapers have 
TIMED ixd nothing to do with it. The agency 
oo in the small cities have built up a 
igets god business just clearing these ac- 
iver ots, but they also handle used-car 
Wert Bi vvertising, and they say they take the 
BME Bids of losing money when a small dealer 
ws ia financial trouble. 
a" But the larger agencies now feel that 
the tisnot fair to them to do all the work 
od get only half the publisher’s com- 
show nisin when some one else gets an equal 
NewS Bre for nothing. Some agencies have 
es ol wed their orders so that the entire 
g the ost of the advertising is billed to them, 
rang Bini the dealer agrees to pay the factory 
enting Bis; % per cent. In this way it takes 
ar by we of them. But dealers have been 
Bees iuring their bills now and they find 
these tat on a split commission locally the 
rates Bos of their advertising is cheaper than 
ceding Handled through the factory. 
crease Recently one agency sent out some big 
cult 0 Boy on the order for the dealer to pay 
e peak Bis, factory 50 per cent, and in some cases 
te dealers had it charged locally. 
rom ® @ (na basis of half-a-page local charge 
ae de i dealer might save $30 to $40, and 
= the thre a campaign runs into large figures 
howing By can save quite a sum. On another 
* thot Biecion an agency here heard that a 
d Sun Bical dealer was getting a lower rate from 
> be a ewspapers in one city than the factory, 
on lit was decided to hold up contracts 


q B that city. The agency then learned 
ith. e 

mat the dealer was not getting a lower 
ee but that the dealer was splitting 
our BMssions with the advertising man 
vy is home town, clearing his half of 
; acount. 

4 Just how to handle the problem is 
‘aething that agency executives are 
perling their heads over. If they could 
os their clients to force the dealers to 
“0 B® Paying the factory and have the 
28 BP" cost billed to the agency that got 
‘it [py they would fare better, they 


a” On the other hand where the dealer 
om HP "ying to make both ends meet and 

tory executives have been preach- 
= smination of all possible overhead, 
x Urging economy, naturally the makers 
Ml very well dictate to dealers when 
“? lave a chance to save a substantial 


EG rh ll Or tS 
= 
= 


SAnw 













It is Tealized here that many abuses 
‘rept into the advertising agency 


paper. 

“Rates in no instance need be confiden- 
tial, as other foreign advertisers should 
have the same rates if they can contract 
for as much space. Local rates in many 
instances are much lower than foreign 
rates, which means that a local advertiser 
can buy space more cheaply for a small 
amount of space than we can for 25,000 
to 150,000 lines. The tendency toward 
flat rates in the past several years is due 
undoubtedly to the fact that a large ma- 
jority of foreign advertisers use less than 
5,000 lines. Flat rates avoid any short 
rates on small contracts. 

“However, on large contracts such as 
General Motors, few advertisers will be- 
come involved with a short rate possi- 
bility. 

“No advertising contracts are placed 
contingent upon use of free publicity. 
As a service to our clients, we cooper- 
ate with them in preparing news items 
which are sent to newspapers regularly 
subject to refusal or acceptance.” 

One newspaper which did not wish its 
name used gave Epitor & PuBLISHER 
a statement of its dealings with the Camp- 
bell-Ewald Agency as follows: 

“Campbell-Ewald requested a_ special 
discount on 75,000 lines on the General 
Motors Contract. Upon our refusing to 
make any concessions from our minimum 
card rate, we were given the contract at 
our 10,000-line contract rate, with the 
stipulation that there would be no short 
rates on existing contracts of General 
Motors units. None of the General 
Motors units now have unfilled contract 
obligations with us, but for policy’s sake, 
we asked the elimination of this clause 
from the contract. Our local and foreign 
automobile are the same.” 

William F. Rogers, advertising man- 
ager of the Boston Transcript, said: 

“The Transcript’s automobile rate is 
the same local and national. No dis- 
counts are allowed for space. We have 
a contract from Campbell-Ewald for the 
General Motors advertising at regular 
card rates, with no conditions or special 
concessions.” 

C. S. Benham of the Chicago Tribune 
said: 

“Our understanding is that the Camp- 
bell-Ewald Company is insisting on 
nothing unusual in the placing of the 
General Motors contract. It is simply 
trying to place the General Motors con- 
tracts to the best advantage of that client. 
We have the contract for 1922 for 50,000 
lines at our flat general rate.” 


business throughout the country. It is 
against the rules of the A. N. P. A. to 
recognize agencies that split commissions, 
and it is against the ethics of the ad- 
vertising business to do so. But it is 
recognized that it is one thing to live up 
to ethics and another to enforce rules. 
Newspaper owners may know from hear- 
say that an agency does this sort of 
thing, but to prove it is another matter. 
Publishers might be asked not to pay 
commission on advertising originating in 
a foreign city where an agency did all the 
work except for that part of it charged 
to the said agency. But even that might 
not work out. It is a problem that must 
be faced some day. 

A specific instance has arisen in the 
last fortnight. George Fries of the 
Campbell-Ewald Agency of Detroit and 
Chicago has been a visitor in newspaper 
offices in several cities placing the adver- 
tising of the General Motors Corpora- 
tion. This account, secured by this 
agency early this year, calls for unusually 
large use of newspaper space, carrying 
as it does the advertising of the Cadillac, 

3uick, Overland and Chevrolet automo- 
biles and the G. M. C. truck, which have 
hitherto been placed separately. 

Because of the size of the contract, 
which is said to run as high as 150,000 
lines in a single paper, the agency has 
asked several newspapers to set a special 
rate—a “wholesale” rate is the term 
quoted by several publishers—evidently 
acting on the assumption that the lineage 
earned a better rate than the newspapers’ 
usual minimum, on a 5,000 or 10,000-line 
contract. 

The agency has also refused to place 
business with newspapers whose local 
automobile rate is lower than the rate to 
the factory, for the stated reason that 
such a condition would deprive the agency 
of its commission on the advertising. 

But where publishers have refused to 
make a special rate for the General 
Motors copy, it thas been placed at the 
card rate for the lineage and no special 
concessions have been demanded. 

To set at rest misunderstandings which 
have arisen regarding the General Motors 
business, Eprtor & PusLisHer asked the 
Campbell-Ewald Agency for a statement 
of its policies on this account. The fol- 
lowing reply was received on February 
9, following return of George Fries to 
the Detroit office: 

“In placing the General Motors news- 
paper contracts for 25,000 to 150,000 lines, 





SMALLER CITY PROBLEMS 


Beginning with our next issue, EDITOR & PUBLISHER will present a 
weekly department devoted to the problems of the smaller city dailies and 
weeklies. 

Editorial, advertising, business and mechanical problems will be discussed and 
suggestions printed for their solution in this department. 

Each week Henry Beetle Hough, a big city newspaper man who has found 
real success as co-editor and publisher of the Vineyard Gazette, published at 
Edgartown, Martha’s Vineyard, Mass., will contribute to this department, but 
this is a department for the smaller city dailies and weeklies, and every man 
and woman in that big field is invited to become a regular contributor. 
EDITOR & PUBLISHER will pay $1 for each money-making, circulation- 
building or money-saver idea published in this department. Say it in fifty 
words if possible. 

If you have a problem that is worrying you, outline it for this department and 
let the man who has already solved it help you out. This is your department. 
SAVERS 
MONEY 
MAKERS 
It Starts Next Week 
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G. W. Preston, advertising manager of 
the Cincinnati Enquirer, said: 

“We are securing order from Camp- 
bell-Ewald, who seem to be placing the 
copy in this city as the dealer directs. 
Contracts which we have had on General 
Motors units have been transferred to 
this agency. Our automobile rate is flat 
and we give no special concessions.” 

Charles 1. Stewart, general manager of 
the Lexington (Ky.) Herald, said: 

“The Herald gives a minimum rate on 
2,000-line contracts. We will not make 
a lower rate to Campbell-Ewald for 
General Motors advertising, and cannot 
see that concentration of General Motors 
advertising into the hands of one agency 
should be the basis for a concession below 
the minimum rate. Our local automo- 
bile rate is higher than the net rate to 
national advertisers.” 

The Tulsa (Okla.) Tribune stated that 
it had no contract on the General Motors 
business, adding that the agency wanted 
to place the contract at concessions to 
which the Tribune could not agree. Its 
foreign rate is 8 cents per line straight, 
allowing the agency commission. The 
Tribune stated that the advertising could 
be placed at the local rate, bills payable 
in Tulsa, but that no commission would 
be allowed on such business. 

Walter C. Johnson, general manager 
of the Chattanooga News and secretary 
of the Southern Newspaper Publishers 
Association, informs Epitor & Pus- 
LISHER as follows: 

“The agency’s attitude is that it is en- 
titled to a wholesale rate, such to be 
determined by the publishers, or a rate 
equivalent to that received by local ad- 
vertisers for the same amount of space. 
The agency states that it realizes there 
are many different angles to be considered, 
for example, that many newspapers have 
an automobile rate higher than the com- 
mercial rates and others have an automo- 
mobile rate as low as the commercial 
rate. 

“Many have a local automobile rate 
lower than the foreign motor schedule 
and the agency states that this condition 
should not exist, because the local dealer 
can secure the lower rate by placing the 
advertising and this would mean no re- 


muneration to the agency for the adver- - 


tising which appears in the city, although 
the agency prepares the art work, copy, 
etc. 

“Two things the agency states it wishes 
to impress upon publishers, first, that it 
is not trying to force local department 
store rates for its client, second that it is 
not using large contracts as a club with 
the idea that many papers will fall in 
line on account of the large contract. The 
agency emphasizes that this is a straight 
legitimate business proposition and feels 
that its client is entitled to a special rate 
on a wholesale space contract, such as it 
is in position to place. 

“Tt is the opinion of many publishers 
consulted on the question that no speciaf 
rate should be accorded. It is believed 
that members of the Southern Newspaper 
Publishers Association will hold that the 
account is entitled to the minimum 
foreign rate and that no special rates 
should be accorded. The proposition will 
not affect papers having a flat foreign 
rate in line with the local flat rate.” 


Utassy Returns to Hearst 


George Utassy, for the past two years 
one of the publishers of Life, is now vice- 
president of International Film Service 
Company. Mr. Utassy by this change is 
returning to the Hearst organization.. He 
was for many years general manager of 
the International Magazine Company. 
Previous to his connection with Life he 
was manager of the New York Daily 
News. 
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Editor & Publisher for February 11, 


AD RATES HELD AT PRESENT LEVELS BY 
STATIONARY COSTS 





Labor Is Receiving 75 Per Cent More than 1914, and Paper 
During 1921 Cost 154 Per Cent More—Circulations 
Increase and Milline Rate Goes Lower 





6c] (EWSPAPER rate must come 
- down. We cannot use the daily 
press profitably so long as advertising 
costs remain at their present levels. Our 
advertisements no longer attract the re- 
sponse they did when rates were lower 
and they are not moving our goods.” 

These in effect are the accusations of 
local and national advertisers who for 
the yast year have been trying to drive 
newspaper advertising rates down to pre- 
war proportions. They have been 
coupled with charges that the newspa- 
pers have been responsible for the whole- 
sale liquidation and price-adjustments of 
1920-1921 in every other line of busi- 
ness, and that the newspapers alone have 
not readjusted their costs and the selling 
price of their product in accordance with 
the general trend of business. 

The newspapers have a strong defense 
against the charge that they fomented 
the so-called buyers’ strike, but it has 
been presented before and need not be 
repeated. The main force of the news- 
paper argument today should be concen- 
trated in proving that their present rates 
are not excessive in view of their costs 
which cannot be summarily reduced ‘and 
in view of the increasingly better product 
that they are giving to their readers and 
therefore to users of their advertising 
space. 

Newspaper advertising rates before the 
United States entered the war were com- 
paratively stable and had been for 15 
years. And, incidentally, few newspa- 
per publishers were receiving a fair re- 
turn on their investment and a proper 
remuneration for their services to the 
community. Long-term, low-rate con- 


tracts, exacted often under duress, kept 
revenues from the local field from even 
covering the cost of production, a con- 
dition which still prevails in many places, 
even at the increased rates caused by the 
war costs. Foreign business did not 
come to the newspapers in great volume 
before 1919 and even now constitutes 
only about 25 per cent of the total news- 
paper lineage. 

Rates in pre-war days were usually 
not based on cost, plus a manufacturer’s 
profit, but were reached and adjusted 
across the table of a hard-headed ad- 
vertising manager’s office, with the com- 
peting paper’s solicitor waiting outside 
in case the bargain proved too stiff for 
the first newspaper. As one speaker 
phrased it at the Retail Dry Goods con- 
vention in New York this week, “where 
the newspapers used to be our servants, 
today they are our masters.” 

In other words, the newspaper is now 
standing on its own feet, basing its rates 
on costs of production—wages and raw 
materials, chiefly—secure in the knowl- 
edge that an advertiser is harming him- 
self more than the newspaper when he 
refrains from advertising after the old 
sand-bagging tactics have failed. 

On this and the next page, Epitor & 
PUBLISHER presents charts showing how 
the costs of newspaper production rose 
between 1914 and 1921—the advance in 
labor scales being shown by crafts—the 
rise in the cost of producing and trans- 
mitting telegraph news, from the books 
of a leading press association; and the 
weighted average contract and spot price 
on newsprint as shown in the monthly 
reports of the Federal Trade Commis- 
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sion on newsprint conditions. 
In addition to this data there are also 
charts showing how newspaper circula- 
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tions have grown during the post-wr 
period, the rate per line per million cr 
culation during the same period and tk 
course of advertising lineage by yas 
between 1914 and 1921. All of thes 
figures were taken from data contained 
in Epvitor & PuBLISHER INTERNATION 
YEAR Book issued on January 28 
Typographical wages, which are show 
on the chart to have increased 74.57 
cent over the 1914 scale, cover 35 pre 
cipal cities. The average wage paid® 


# follow 
I 794 pe 
P), 61.70 | 


Mailers j 
bated on 
getting 
they re 
averag 


compositors in these centers in 1% oped 
was $25.44. The average is now SHABBY yer coy 
The increase in percentage by years 7 Tse fig 
1919 to 1917—6.37 per cent; 191+ ME... ‘ads 
11.56 per cent; 1914-1919, 28.50 per cet mening 
1914-1920, 56.68 per cent, and 1914-192, siiation 
74.57 per cent. ses in 
Wages to pressmen-in-charge it iiedy due 
cities as pictured on the same chart fiBiyes ang 
69.93 per cent higher than they wert Siw been jn 
1914. In that year the average WER a perm; 
paid to these workmen was $25.4 [Batis 


was $43.57 in 1920 and is no lower 94% An index 
Its increase by percentage in the mH to 192 
vening years, as compared with the PMMethly pr; 
scale was: 1917, 4.68 per cent; UMRrate Com, 
10.17 per cent; 1919, 26.21 per COmmmined th, 
1920, 46.96 per cent; and 192, on the A; 
per cent, erage pric 

Pressmen (journeymen) in the Siwprint a 
32 cities are receiving 92.63 pet “Mite for ea, 
more per week than they were paid GPM cost jj 
years ago. Then the average wast *ip@e the | 


$20.76; it is now $39.99. The salle 


yu 

creased from 1914 to 1917 10% Miuhed thei 
cent; 1918, 17.10 per cent; 199, i. R, when t 
per cent; 1920, 62.67 per cent; and Pia in 1914 
92.63 per cent, publ 
Stereotypers and photo ngrar mpttases in 
wages are shown on the adjoining Cl gp*oximatir 
Stereotypers’ average wages jie | xy Md cc 
are 69.74 per cent above the 1914 , Mel Was |! 
which averaged $24.26 per Be News 
1921 average weekly wage was mt mor, 
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RAISE OF MAIL RATES 
BITTERLY OPPOSED 


President Williams of A. N. P. A. Lodges 
Protest With Secretary Mellon 
Against Financing Soldiers’ 
Bonus This Way 


WasHINcTON, Feb. 10.—Administration 
refusal to countenance reliance on allied 
war bonds to finance the soldier bonus 
appears to offer the only prospect of Con- 
gress deciding on further increases in 
second-class mail rates as suggested by 
Secretary of the Treasury Mellon. A 
string of “ifs” is necessary, therefore, to 
reckon the proposal among the probabili- 
ties against which publishers have already 
entered protest. 

If Congress persists in its determina- 
tion to enact the bonus law and the Ad- 
ministration stands pat on its insistence 
the revenue for payment shall be pro- 
vided by new taxes, then increased post- 
age on second-class mail must follow. 
But, if anyone believes a Republican Con- 
gress soon to enter a campaign for re- 
election is going to dig up a lot of new 
taxes, especially ones to which the press 
objects, he sees our legislators through 
different eyes than do those in Washing- 
ton. 


A meeting of presidents and represen- 
tatives of newspapers, magazines, tech- 
nical and trade papers was held in Wash- 
ington last week, on call of A. C. Pearson 
of the Dry Goods Economist. The meet- 
ing was adjourned after discussion on the 
possibilities of decreasing postage rates 
and the next meeting will be held in Chi- 
cago February 20. S. E. Thomason, busi- 
ness manager of the Chicago Tribune, 
represented the American .Newspaper 
Publishers Association and President 
John Sundine and A. L. Miller repre- 
sented Inland Daily Press Association. 

Secretary Mellon has received from 
Thomas R. Williams, president of the 
American Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation the following letter: 

“The newspapers quote you as having sub 
mitted to the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, a scheme whereby money might be 
obtained for a soldiers’ bonus, which included 


a further increase of second-class postal rates 
to produce $30,000,000 annually. 

“Such a suggestion leads to the conclusion 
that you have overlooked the great burden re- 
cently placed upon all classes of publications 
using the mails. 

“One cent per pound for any distance was 
the rate charged by the Post Office until July 
1, 1918, at which time a new schedule was put 
into effect which provided for four successive 
annual increases, and which has resulted in 
increasing the rates now paid to some 375 per 
cent above the previously prevailing rates. 

“This was brought about by N. R. No. 4280, 
entitled ‘An Act to Provide Revenue to Defray 


War Expenses and for Other Purposes,’ passed 
by the 65th Congress and approved October 
3, 1917. Sections 1100-1110, inclusive, in Title 


XI of said act relating to and providing for 

a zone system for second-class mail matter 

and a recapitulation of the rates which apply 

to mewspapers and periodicals as provided in 
XI of said act, show the following: 

(1) 2nd Class Matter. 

Rates for space not devoted to ad- 

vertisements or where space devoted 

to advertisements does not exceed 5 

per cent of total space are as follows: 


Beginning July 1, 1918—1% cents 
per pound. . 
Beginning July 1, 1919—1%° cents 


per pound. 
(2) Rates where space in excess of 5 per 


cent of total space is devoted to advertise- 
ments are as follows: 
an 8. 8385.2, 2, ¢ 
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A. 
Beginning 
July 1, 1918. 1145 1% 2 2% 2% 3° 3% 
B 
July 1, 1919. 1! 2 3 3% 4 S$; 8% 
‘ c , . 
July 1, 1920.1% 2% 4 4% 5% 7° 7% 
D 
On and after 
July 1, 1921. 2 3 5 6 7 9 10 
Rates for publications maintained by or- 


ganizations not for profit, such as religious, 
educational and scientific purposes, etc., are 
as follows: 
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pound. 
Beginning July 1, 1919—1'4 cents per 

pound. 
“Prior to the enforcement of the Act of 
1917 above mentioned, the act referred to in 


Section 429, on page 225 of the Postal Laws 
ind Regulaticns of 1913, which took effect 
October 1, 1913, was in force and provided 
that all publications in the second-class maii, 
except as provided in Section 25 of said act 
(which excepticns relate to free county publi- 
cations when sent by the publisher thereof, 
and from the office of publication, including 
sample copies, or when sent from a news agency 
to actual subscribers thereto, or to other news 
agents, shall be entitled to transmission 
through the mails at one cent a pound or a 
fracticn thereof. 

“The last increase in second-class mail rates 
provided for in the Act of 1917 first above 
mentioned, which act is now in force, went 
into effect on July 1, 1921, and increased the 
rates in second-class publications where space 
in excess Of 5 per cent of the total space is 
devoted to advertisements, to two cents in the 
first and second zcnes, 3 cents in the third zone, 
5 cents in the fourth zone, 6 cents in the fifth 
zone, 7 cents in the sixth zone, 9 cents in the 
seventh zone, and 10 cents in the eighth zone. 

“American newspapers, making extensive use 
of the second-class mails, have suffered losses 
in mail circulation of from 20 to 40 per cent 
under the increased country subscription rates 
necessitated by postal rate increases since July 
1, 1918. 

“The fact should be considered in this con- 
nection that increases in second-class mail rates 
in the past four years have greatly increased 
newspaper use of this service. Newspapers 
which formerly sent the great volume of out- 
of-town traffic by mail, now send approximately 
75 per cent of their out-of-town circulation by 
express and baggage because of the lower rate. 
Express companies transport newspapers on a 
purely commercial basis, and at a profit for a 
flat rate of one cent per pound. Railroad com- 
panies transport newspapers as baggage at flat 
rates as low as 30 cents per hundred weight. 
This all results in a loss to the Post Office 
Department, since in many, if not nearly all 
cities, practically all of the subscription circu- 
lation cf newspapers is handled in R. P. O 
Cars. 

“In view of the excessive and prohibitory 
nature of the above increases of the posta 
rate during the past four years, and in further 
view of the fact that the curtailing of the 
distribution of current news leads to the stifling 
of the newspaper publishing business and tends 
directly to create sectionalism, I am led to hope 
that with your wide knowledge of the necessi- 
ties of the nation, you will nct advocate a 
further hampering of the opportunity the peo- 
ple have so long enjoyed of being enabled to 
read the expressions of cpinion from all parts 
of the country. 

“In this connection let me remind you of the 
oft-repeated statement that, if prior to the Civil 
War newspapers had circulated as they did 
prior to July 1, 1918, there would have been 
no war. 

“Let me also remind you that the entire 
press of the country will oppose any further 
increases in second-class postal rates, and let 
me express the hope that in view of the above 
facts, no further suggestion will be made to 
increase the rate of postage on newspapers, 
which rate we have every reason to believe is 
now well in excess of the cost of their trans- 
portation.” 


HOUSTON FOUNDS NEW PAPERS 


New World and Foreign Fiction Soon 
to Be Issued 


Herbert J. Houston, former president 
of the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World and formerly vice president of 
Doubleday, Page & Co., has founded a 
new publishing concern, the Houston 
Publishing Company, Inc. This organiza- 
tion is already operating and soon will 
begin to issue its two magazines—the 
New World, and Foreign Fiction. The 
New World will aim to tell its readers 
in the United States something of the 
rest of the world, what it thinks and 
does. The staff already at work consists 
of Arthur Bullard, long of ‘the staff of 
Outlook, editor; Kenneth Andrews, of La 
Revista del Mundo, assistant; A. Eugene 


Bolles, business manager; Harry H. 
Field, circulation manager; and Edwin 
Muller, advertising manager. Foreign 


Fiction will aim to publish the best cur- 
rent fiction being written the world over. 
In addition the company will operate the 
Institute of International Information as 
a reference clearing house for the readers 
of its magazines. 





Asks Essays on Freight Rates 
The Salt Lake City Telegram is offer- 
ing prizes to school children for essays 
on unjust freight rates as affecting Salt 
Lake City and Utah. The paper is in the 
midst of a fight against the railroads 
over the rate situation. 
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July 1, 118-155 cents ve CALLS ON WORKMEN TO 


SHUN FOREIGN MATS 


Wood Flong Company Wants High 
Tariff on German and British 
Product—Says German Work- 
men Get 2 Cents 
Per Hour 


Efforts of the Wood Flong Company, 
manufacturer of the Wood dry mat, to 
obtain a prohibitive tariff on dry mats 
of foreign origin have aroused publishers 
in several cities, who see in the cam- 
paign an attempt to use Government aid 
in stifling competition and to put its 
monopoly of the American product on a 
more solid foundation. 

Publishers have not been the direct 
objects of a recent direct mail drive of 
the company to create sentiment for the 
tariff it desires, but stereotype foremen 
have received letters signed by Benjamin 
Wood, president of the firm, calling their 
attention to the company’s advertisements 
in the journals of the stereotypers’, press- 
men’s and typographical unions. 

In these advertisements and in the let- 
ter it is set forth that the German work- 
men making the competing dry mats re- 
ceive two cents per hour and that the 
only American firm making dry mats will 
be forced out of existence if the Ameri- 
can stereotypers continue to handle the 
German products. Mr, Wood also states 
that his mats cost the American publisher 
nothing, as the saving in print paper they 
effect is sufficient to pay for all mats used 
and a cash profit besides. It is not men- 
tioned that foreign mats have the same 
advantage. The stereotypers are asked to 
call the matter to the attention of their 
fellow printers and pressmen. 

There is now a 25 per cent ad valorem 
duty on imported dry mats, which the 
Wood Company is asking Congress to 
raise to 48 per cent ad valorem, or a 
specific duty of 26 cents per pound. The 
rate proposed in the pending tariff bill 
is an ad valorem duty of 28 per cent, 
which the Wood Company claims is not 
sufficient protection. 

In Mr. Wood’s brief filed with the 
Senate Finance Committee, the American 
selling price for valuation purposes is 
named as 20 cents per sheet. His pro- 
posed tariff of 48 per cent ad valorem is 
equivalent to a duty of 9.6 cents per 
sheet. The export price fixed by the Ger- 
man Government is 25 cents per square 
meter, or approximately 8 cents per sheet. 
Mr. Wood's alternative of a specific duty 
of 26 cents per pound is equivalent to 13 
cents per sheet. This duty would make 
the selling price of German mats on the 
Atlantic seaboard 22 cents per sheet, and 
if the ad valorem rate is applied, this 
price would be 19 cents per sheet. 

Either duty would make the import of 
German mats impossible in the face of 
the Wood Company’s alleged selling price 
of 16 cents per sheet to purchasers of 
large quantities. 

It is stated by publishers that German 
mats have been sold here since the war 
at 12 cents per sheet and before 1914 at 
13 cents per sheet. The German mat was 
the only matrix on the market before the 
World War started and was imported 
into the United States by the Wood Com- 
pany. When the war made German im- 
portations impossible, the Wood Com- 
pany devoted its time and money to the 
perfection of a similar American prod- 
uct, which at some stages in its develop- 
ment sold for as high as 35 cents per 
sheet. This price -was reduced as the 
mats came into more general use and is 
stated by Mr. Wood to be 20 cents per 
sheet, although publishers mention hav- 
ing received quotations above and below 
this price. 














HEN Lee (Kid) Clark hit Sig] 
W pea oue tow wana 
his piercing shouts so broke the Ney 
calmness that the police ordered him 
tone them down. As this action ry 
fered considerably with Clark’s : 
Circulation Manager Eldon Mathews 
of the Springfield News intervened jn 
his behalf with the city Manager anj 
as a result, the Kid’s yells may agai 
be heard rolling down the streets, 
Clark claims to hold a record for 
sales and on one occasion here, sold 
150 papers in two minutes by a stop 
watch, without missing count of the 
pennies. His ability to throw news 
papers is marked and it is quite 
frequent occurrence for some one tg 
ascend to the third floor of an office 

uilding, go to a window and toss 
down two cents in order to see Clark 
hurl a paper to him. 
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PAPER FOR BOYS’ CITy 


Toronto Telegram Lends Plant } 
Juvenile Administration 


Toronto boys, having elected a juvenil 
mayor and council modelled exactly » 
the lines of the regular municipal go. 
ernment, the Telegram offered to alloy 
the council to publish as a supplement p 
the Saturday edition a “Boy's own Tey’ 
The first issue appeared on January 2, 
being a four-page paper, half the size ¢ 
the ordinary Telegram page. It is edit 
and managed by the boys, the idea beigg 
to give them an opportunity to familiariz 
themselves with journalistic work. Tk 
first issue carried 600 lines of adverts. 
ing, advertisers being limited to 50 ling 
each. Advertising revenue goes to th 
Boys’ Council to be used as it sees it 





Bible Society Stops Presses 

The American Bible Society will ds 
continue the publication of Bibles, whid 
it has distributed throughout the worl 
for the last one hundred years. The » 
ciety will confine its work simply to ds 
tribution, obtaining copies from outside 
manufacturers. The increasing cost o 
publication is the reason given for ths 
step. This discontinuance will result inte 
closing down of the society’s plant, wit 
its presses, electrotyping, bindery al 
composing rooms in the old Bible Hou, 
on Astor place, New York. 


T. S. Weaver Dead 


Thomas S. Weaver, superintendent of 
Hartford schools since 1900, died of heat 
disease Feb. 8. Mr. Weaver had bee 
a newspaperman most of his life, joing 
the Worcester (Mass.) Daily Press # 
1867. In 1882 he was a special write 
the Boston Globe, later becoming tee 
graph editor of the New Haven Regist. 
and then was for eight years editors 
writer on the Hartford Post. Hiss 
journalistic years were on the city 
of the Hartford Courant. 





Cowherd with Oregon Paper 


N. W. Cowherd is to be manage ¢ 
circulation and advertising of the Bae 
(Ore.) Herald after Feb. 15. He is 
left the Paducah (Ky.) News-Demot 
Mr. Cowherd has been connected 
the Louisville Evening Post; Nig 
Falls .(N. Y.) Journal; Erie re 
Herald; and the Atlantic City (N. J 
Gazette-Review. 

Waterbury Republican is Host 

Six hundred people of Wateriet 
Conn., were the guests of the Water 
Republican on a trip by sP 
New York and an evening at 
York Hippodrome on January 
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Editor 





Accuracy Called Not Mere Absence of Misstatement, But 
Presence of All Vital Facts—‘“Let the Buyer 
Beware” Barred as Business Tenet 





HE Oregon State Editorial Associa- 
T tion has adopted a code of ethics 
which probably hits the highest note that 
igs been sounded in American journal- 
im. The code was adopted at a special 
necting of the association, held in con- 
iynction with the recent Oregon News- 
paper Conference at Eugene. 

Colin V. Dyment, dean of the college 
{ literature, science and the arts, is the 








uthor. At Bend, Ore., last July, Dean 








——~ FE pyment presented a paper on a code of 
ahies in theory, which led to a request 
ior a formal code to be prepared at the 
Eugene meeting. Dyment was formerly 

nt to BF ad of the department of journalism at 
he University of Washington, and be- 

wvenile [fore that was employed on Portland 
tly on HE ewspapers. In introducing the code, he 

1 gov. I said: 

alloy HE “The purpose of a code of ethics is 

nent » [to put into words the best practice of the 

Tey’ profession to the end that the public may 

ary 1. Minow for what the profession stands; 

size ¢ tat the young coming into the profes- 

; edit [sion may have a source of guidance and 

a being of inspiration; and that the old in the 

liar profession may have a reminder and an 

k. The i eccouragement.” 

dverts- @ The code was adopted by unanimous 

50 ling [vote and with great enthusiasm. This 

to te MPs the complete text: 

sees it —— 

PREAMBLE 
Not only all arts and sciences but all 
es ns directed by choice aim at some good.” 

will ds \ristotle, Nichomachean Ethics, I. I. 

s, which MIE believe in the teaching of the great 

1 worl ethicists that a general state of hap- 

The  gimess and well-being is attainable 

y to die throughout the world; and that this state 

- outside the chief end-in-view of society. 

cost of ff Ve Tecognize an instinct in every good 

for ths @°™" that his utterances and his deeds 

sult inte (Uld make a reasonable and continuous 
ant, wit @™ttibution toward this ultimate state, 
lery a nthe possibility of which we reiterate 
le Howe, @ belief, however remote it may now 
em, 
We believe that men collectively should 
80 follow the principles of practice that 
fide the ethical individual. For what- 
endent of eter purpose men are associated, we be- 

d of beat fitve they should endeavor to make the 

had bee #esonable and continuous contribution 

fe, joint **t distinguishes the ethical man. And 

Press it fe! the agencies and instrumentalities em- 

writes @ Boyed by men, singly or collectively, 

ming tt B0uld be based upon the best ethical 

n Regist, gitactice of the time, so that the end-in- 

s editurd ew of society may thereby be hastened. 

aa Sincerity; TrRuTH 

Of all these agencies the printed word 
S most widely diffused and most power- 
Hl. The printed word is the single in- 

Paper MTument of the profession we represent. 

nanaget @f™ the extent to which it is shaping the 

‘the Bue HPoushts and the conduct of peoples is 

5, He wePMureless, We therefore pronounce 

-Democ ethical responsibility of journalism 

rected WME" Steatest of the professional responsi- 

+: Ning ites, and we desire to accept our re- 
srie (PMP"Sbility, now and hereafter. to the 
ty (N. }) ats extent that is right and reason- 
ahi Tespective circumstances. 
“cordingly we adopt for our guid- 
's Hot the following code, which shall be 


















































pwn as the Oregon Code of Ethics for 
“itnalism, 

sacenimlation of ethical journalism 
" y. The sincere journalist will 
Onest alike in his purposes and in 
' writings, To the best of his capacity 
‘certain truth, he will always be 





truthful. It is his attitude toward truth 
that distinguishes the ethical from the 
unethical writer. It is naturally not pos- 
sible that all writing can be without 
error; but it can always be without 
deliberate error. There is no place in 
journalism for the dissembler; the dis- 
torter; the prevaricator; the suppressor; 
or the dishonest thinker. 

Care; COMPETENCY; THOROUGHNESS 

The first section of this code, there- 
fore, provides that we shall be continu- 
ously sincere in professional practice; 
and sincerity as journalists means, for 
example, that: 


We will put accuracy above all other con- 
siderations in the written word, whether 
editorial, advertisement, article, or news story. 

We will interpret accuracy not merely as 
the absence of actual misstatement, but as 
the presence of whatever is necessary to pre- 
vent the reader from making a false deduction. 

In an ethical attitude toward truth, we will 
be open at all times to conviction, for the 
sincere journalist, while fearless and firm, will 
never be stubborn; therefore we will never 
decline to hear and consider new evidence. 

If. new evidence forces a change of opinion. 
we will be as free in the acknowledgment of 
the new opinion as in the utterance of the old. 

We will promote a similar attitude in others 
toward truth, net asking or permitting em- 
ployes to write things which as sincere journal 
ists we would not curselves write 


Inaccuracy in journalism is commonly 
due more to lack of mental equipment 
than to wilfulness of attitude. The ill- 
equipped man cannot be more competent 
as a journalist than he can as a doctor 
or engineer. Given an ethical attitude, 
the contribution that each journalist 
makes to his community and to society 
is nearly in ratio to his competency. 
We regard journalism as a precise and 
a learned profession, and it is therefore 
the second part of this code that: 


By study and inquiry and observation, we 
will constantly aim to improve ourselves, so 
that our writings may be more authentic, and 
of greater perspective, and more conducive to 
the social good. 

We will consider it an essential in those 
we employ that they not merely be of ethical 
attitude, but reasonably equipped to carry out 
their ideals. 

We will make care our devotion in the 
preparation of statements of fact and in the 
utterance of opinion. 

Je will advocate in our respective com- 
munities the same thoroughness, sound prep- 
aration, wd pride of craft that we ourselves 
desire in ourselves, our employes, and onr 
associates. 

Ve are accordingly the 
superficiality and pretense. 


active enemies of 
Justice; Mercy; KInpLINness 

Liberty of the press is, by constitution, 
statute, and custom, greater in the 
United States than anywhere else in the 
world. This liberty exists for our press 
so that the liberty of the whole people 
may thereby be guarded, It so happens 
that at times the liberty of the press is 
exercised as license to infringe upon the 
rights of groups and of individuals: be- 
cause custom and law have brought 
about certain immunities, it happens that 
in haste or zeal or malice or indifference, 
persons are unjustly dealt by. Yet the 
freedom of the press should at all times 
he exercised as the makers of the con- 
stitution and of the statutes, and the peo- 
ple themselves, through their tolerance. 
have intended it. The reputations of 
men and women are sacred in nature 
and not to be torn down lightly. We 
therefore pronounce it appropriate to in- 
clude in this code that: 

We will not make “privileged utterance” 
a cloak for unjust attack, or spiteful venting. 


or carelessness in investigation, in the cases 
of parties or persons 


We will aim to protect, within reaon, the 
rights of individuals mentioned in public 
documents, regardless of the effect on “good 


stories” or upon editorial policy. 


We will deal by all persons alike so far as 
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gEST PRACTICES OF JOURNALISM VOICED 
IN OREGON CODE OF ETHICS 
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is humanly possible, not varying from the 
procedure of any part of this code because 


of the wealth, influence, or personal situation 
of the persons concerned; except as herein- 
atter provided. 

It shall be one of ouf canons that mercy 
and kindliness are legitimate considerations 
in any phase of journalism; and that if the 
public or social interest seems to be best con- 
served by suppressicn, we may suppress; but 
the motive in such instances must always be 
the public or social interest, and not the 
personal or commercial interest. 

We will try so to conduct our publication: 
to direct our writing, that justice, kindli- 
ness, and mercy, will characterize our work. 


or 


MopERATION ; CONSERVATISM ; PROPORTION 
Since the public takes from the jour- 
nalist so great a proportion of the evi- 
dence upon which it forms its opinions, 
obviously that evidence should be of high 
type. The writer who makes his appeal 
to the passions rather than to the intellect 
is too often invalid as a purveyor of 
evidence because his facts are out of per- 
spective. By improper emphasis, by 
skillful arrangement, or by devices of 
typography or rhetoric, he causes the 
formation in his reader’s mind of un- 
sound opinion. This practice is quite as 
improper and frequently is more harm- 
ful than actual prevarication. Through 
this code we desire to take a position 
against so-called sensational practice by 
acceptance of the following canons: 

We will endeavor to avoid the injustice that 
springs from hasty conclusion in editorial or 
reportorial or interpretative practice, 

fe wi not over-play news or editorial 
for the sake of effect when such procedure 
may lead to false deductions in readers’ minds. 

We will regard accuracy and completeness as 
more vital than our being the first to print. 

Ve will try to observe due proportion in 
the display of news to the end that inconse- 
quential matter may not seem to take prece- 
dence in social importance cver news of public 
significance. 

We will in all respects in our writing and 
our — endeavor to observe modera- 
tion and _ steadiness, 

Recognizing that the kaleidoscopic changes 
in news tend to keep the public processes of 
mind at a superficial level, we will try to 
maintain a news and an editorial. policy that 


will be less ephemeral in its influence upon 
social thought. 


We believe that the public has confi- 
dence in the printed word of journalism 
in proportion as it is able to believe in 
the competency of journalists and have 
trust in their motives. Lack of trust in 
our motives may arise from ‘the 
picion that we shape our writings to suit 
non-social interests, or that we open our 
columns to propaganda, or both. Ac- 
cordingly we adopt the following pro- 
fessional canons : 


sus- 


We will resist outside control in every phase 
of our practice, believing that the best in 
terests of society require entire intellectual 
freedom in journalism. 

Ve will rise above party and other partisan- 
ship in writing and publishing, supporting 
parties and issues only so far as we sincerely 
helieve them to be in the public interests 

We will not permit, unless in exceptional 
cases, the publishing of news and editorial 
matter not prepared by ourselves or our staffs, 
believing that original matter is the best 
answer to the peril of propaganda. 


Purstic Service AND Soctar Poticy 


We dispute the maxim sometimes 
heard that a newspaper should follow 
its constituency in public morals and 
policy rather than try to lead it. We 
do not expect to be so far ahead of our 
time that our policies will be imprac- 
ticable; but we do desire to be abreast 
of the best thought of the time, and if 
possible to be its guide. It is not true 
that a newspaper should be only as ad- 
vanced in its ethical atmosphere as it 
conceives the average of its readers to 
be. No man who is not in ethical ad- 
vance of the average of his community 
should be in the profession of journalism. 
We declare, therefore, as follows: 

We will keep our writings and our publica 
tions free from unrefinement, except so far 
as we may sincerely believe publication of 
serdid details to be for the social good 

We will consider all that we write or pub- 
lish for public consumption in the light of its 
effect on social policy, refraining from writ- 
ing or from publishing if, we believe our ma- 
terial to be socially detrimental. ae 

We will regard our privilege of writing for 
publication or publishing for public consump- 
tion as an enterprise that is social as well as 
commercial in character, and therefore will at 
all times have an eye against doing anything 
counter to social interest. 
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We believe it an essential part of this policy 
that we should not be respecters of persons. 

We repudiate the principle of “letting 
the buyer beware.” We cannot agree 
to guarantee advertising, but we assume 
a definite attitude toward the advertising 
that we write, solicit, or print. - We be- 
lieve ‘that the same canons of truth and 
justice should apply in advertising and 
circulation as we are adopting for news 
and editorial matter. We, therefore, 
agree to the following business princi- 
ples: 


We will cooperate with those special agencies 


whose business it is to raise the ethical stan- 
dard of advertising. 
We will discourage and bar from our 


columns advertising which in our belief is 
intended to deceive the reader in his estimate 
of what is advertised. (This clause is in- 
tended to cover the many phases of fraud, 
and unfair competition, and the advertising of 
articles that seem likely to be harmful to the 
purchaser’s morals or health.) 

We will not advertise our own newspaper 
or its cireulation boastfuly, or otherwise in 
terms not in harmony witb the clauses of this 
code of ethics. (This is intended to cover 
misleading statements to the public or to 
advertisers as to whole number of copics 
printed, number of paid-up subscribers, num- 
ber of street sales, and percentage of ‘local 
circulation.) 

We will not make our printing facilities 
available for the production of adverti¥ing 
which we believe to be socially harmful or 
fraudulent in its intent. 


To the foregoing code we_ subscribe 
heartily as a part of our duty to society 
and of our belief that the salvation of 
the world can come only through the 
acceptance and practice by the people’ of 
the world of a sound and practical 
ethical philosophy. c 


SCANDAL IS NEVER READ 





Ohio State University Journalism Stu- 
dents So Decide by Solemn Vote 


Scandal just is not read by newspaper 
subscribers. The journalism students of 
Ohio State University, Columbus (Ohio), 
have settled it by vote, 67 to 33. 

Having cast out nice juicy scandal, 
they voiced their weighty opinion on 
other subject matter by the following 
vote—politics read by 73, and ignored by 
27; foreign affairs approved by 79, and 
frowned upon by 17; dramatic criticism 
approved by all but 10; and sports, in- 
cluding prize fights, anproved as reading Li 
matter by all but five. Criminal and 
financial news was neither approved nor 
disapproved, the vote on these two phases 
of the news of the day being a tie. So- 
ciety news received a favorable vote 
from 55, while 40 felt strongly against 
its use in any form or guise. 

The majority of the students stated 
that headlines were responsible for the 
subject matter they selected to read, while 
18 hardy spirits held fast. to the principle 
of selection by department. Eighty-four 
of the students believe that the newspaper 
is the moulder of public opinion and 16 
are sceptical about this. 

Of the students who cast this ballot 
three-quarters are “constant” newspaper 
readers and the other 25 only casual read- 
Maybe the latter were the ones 
who supported Dame Scandal. 


ers. 


Criticism Now Taught at U. of K. 


The University of Kansas at Lawrence, 
Kan., is offering a new course in “Critical 
Writing” with a view of training the 
journalism students in the work of dra- 
matic, art, and musical criticism as well 
as literary editing. Miss Helen O. Mahin 
will teach book reviewing: Prof. L. N. 
Flint, art and artistic problems: Prof. 
F. W. Dillon, dramatic criticism: and 
Prof. W. A. Dill, music and musical 
criticism 


Philips Ad Agency Moves 
Harry D. Philips Advertising Ar ~v 
has moved to 19 West 34th street, New 
York City. 
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SPACE GRAFT THROUGH LOCAL AGENT 
CHECKED BY ALERT AD CHIEF 


Manufacturer Not Using Newspaper, But He Sought Support 
for His National Copy Through Thinly Disguised 
“News’’—Big Surprise at Milwaukee Convention 








By RALPH PERRY 


A* OTHER large newspaper advertiser, 
through his branch agents, has been 
gumshoeing free space recently, but he 
was tracked to his lair when he bumped 
into the aggressive advertising manager of 
a Kansas paper, who believes in the N. A. 
N. E. standard of practice of merchan- 
dising for newspapers. If all members 
of N. A. N. E. would adopt the policy 
of firm but polite refusal to open its 
columns to free publicity, there would 
be less of a marathon to the service de- 
partment ward in the poorhouse, among 
even some of our best and most respected 
families. 

The exchange of diplomatic corre- 
spondence in this episode savors some- 
what of the Wilsonian watchful waiting 
policy, with a polite “get off the fence 
if you can’t crow,” when the sunrise of 
refusal dawned. It is interesting to note 
that this advertiser ought to know better, 
and it would appear that the branch 
agency sought the favor through pres- 
sure rather than belief that it was ac- 
tually forthcoming as a service. 





ME. PERRY conducts in Epitor & 

PuBLISHER each week (under the 
auspices of the National Association of 
Newspaper Executives, of which he is 
secretary) a round table discussion on 
matters of inter-relation to the news- 
paper advertising department and the 
user of newspaper advertising space. 
Criticism or comment on any views ex- 
pressed and contributions should be 
sent to the office of the president of 
the N. A. N. E., Star-Telegram, Ft. 
Worth, Tex. 














and give away your —, you would 
not get very far, and we know that we, 
haven't any space to give away. 

“If you would like the ads run in the 
——, we would be glad to quote you a 
flat rate of ———— for display. We run, 
each Friday, nearly two pages of Market- 
Basket Ads, all devoted to grocery store 
and grocery product advertising, and we 
are getting all sorts of results for the 
advertiser. Perhaps you would be in- 
terested in using space in this page.” 

Here is food for thought. 

* * 

Letter number one came to the news- 
paper from this company’s nearby resi- 
dent agency : 


'MHAT newspapers should be as truth- 

ful in their advertising as they de- 
mand of their advertisers, is the opinion 
of more than one member of the asso- 
ciation, who have been commenting re- 
cently on advertising in the trade press 
the last year or more. Comment is par- 
ticularly directed to copy appearing on 
behalf of two newspapers in the same 
city. 

As one member puts it: 

“Two pieces of copy issued by the 
competing newspapers and appearing in 
the same issue of ———— were recently 
called to my attention. The claims of 
the two newspapers could hardly be true, 
and if they were, they added nothing to 
the knowledge of the advertising agency 


“IT am enclosing some news item copy. 
These are sent out to us from The 
—_~—— office about once a month. If you 
can use them as space fillers would be 
pleased to have you do so, as items of 
this sort kind of help out the national 
advertising we have been doing.” 

The items referred to were out-and- 
out splendid specimens of “suggestive” 
copy; that is to say, only a blind man 
would fail to see the article referred to. 

The advertising man spotted these two 
“harmless news items” with the keen 
scent of a Homlock Shears and forth. 
with there left two boiling bristling let- 
ers, one to the agent, and one direct to 


the company. to use newspaper space in ———. I 


liere follows the one to the agent: 


“We have your letter of the 15th, in- 


& Publisher for February 


or general advertiser who might desire 
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called this matter to the attention of the 
publication for the reason that I believe 
newspaper copy of this character has a 


president for N. A. N. E, ; 
and because of the change in 
has felt constrained to resj 


N Georgia 
location, be 


: 80 as yj 

tendency to defeat the general purpose president, although his inerests = 
of all newspaper trade paper advertising, tivities will be as marked, even th = 
which of course is to build more busi- not in an official capacity. ue 


ness for the newspapers.” 

One member, commenting on this epi- 
sode, suggested that this was a matter 
which might be handled by the N. A. 
N. E., and as a result it will be brought 
to the attention of the committee arrang- 
ing for the session on display advertis- 
ing, to whom will be suggested that it, 
would be a good idea to have a speaker 
make a short and snappy address on the 
subject. 

Neither member commenting on the 
above was of the opinion that any news- 
paper intentionally uses untruthful copy 
or copy which can be even considered 
misleading, but often in the stress of 
competitive feeling statements are often 
made, they feel, that will not bear close 
inspection. 

The suggestion that N. A. N. E. mem- 
bers present at the coming meeting of 
the A. N. P. A., in New York next April, 
align themselves with those seeking a 
more protective policy on the part of 
the American Newspaper Publishers’ As- 
sociation, has been suggested in corre- 
spondence to headquarters, received re- 
cently from the secretary of a western 
newspaper. It states: 

“From inquiries that have reached this 
office, relative to the Everett case, we 
judge there is a big and growing senti- 
ment in favor of a new national protec- 
tive policy. The Everett case, as you 
will recall, has assumed national impor- 
tance in the newspaper world because of 
the flagrant violation of contractual ob- 
ligation on the part of the I. T. U. The 
publisher was literally sandbagged by an 
illegal strike. The same happened in 
~ , and from coast to coast a long 
list of contract violations bears mute 
witness to the fact that the impotence of 
the publishers to defend themselves has 
bred a dangerous arrogance on the part 
of the unions.” 


D 


* * * 


HERE'S a big surprise jn store ir 
members when they assemble at the 
Milwaukee convention, of which Gece 
mittee has issued strict instructions . 
no inkling be given out. I had the pri. 
ilege of seeing some Correspondence be 
tween that committee and headquarter, 
last week, and if the big stunt is in. 
cessful, it will mean something. ne. 
before attempted by a commercial " 
ganization. That I cannot let all an. 
bers of the association in on it is be 
cause of the oath of secrecy imposed be 
there is no law against hints, so vs 
guess is as good as the next one. Mz, 
the committee will let me announce 
pretty soon, and then you will all be by. 
ing your tickets in advance, 
Outside of the big surprise planned 
members of the various committers x» 
thoroughly sifting over suggestions ss 
them by members and it seems that thee 
will be a wealth of material submit 
for discussion. No one particular ce. 
mittee seems to have the lap om % 
other, and each is eliminating and xi 
ing to, In a manner that bespeaks a he. 
dred per cent program. 

President Shuman’s visit to the a 
included a conference fith some of 
committeemen, and on his return to Fe 
Worth it is highly probable that sc 
portions of the program can fe x. 
nounced. In the meanwhile suggest: 
are gratefully received at headquane: 
and forwarded to the chairman of + 
committees in charge. 








Timely Contests in St. Paul 

The St. Paul Sunday Pioneer Pres 
has started a contest, open to all rai 
ers, in answering the question “Ww 
would you do?” in connection wit 
dilemma in which “Mrs. Adelia Bigs 
found herself at a_ social gather 
Three prizes in cash are offered { 













om * * 







R. PETTIT, formerly advertising 








* manager of the Augusta (Ga.) and $2. The St. Paul Daily New 
Chronicle, has become business manager fers a cash prize for the best 3 
of the Birmingham Age-Herald. Un- story of Abraham Lincoln for the & 
fortunately Mr. Pettit was state vice- dren’s page. The Sunday Pioneer Ps 





also has a prize contest for the 
dren’s page for valentines. Each} 









closing what you call ‘fillers,’ from the 
—- Company. 


“We are very much surprised that 





you 


ADS SHOULD SELL GOODS—NEWSPAPERS DO 





or girl is permitted to send in tm 
valentines. Verses are expected t # 














should write us a letter like this, just 
as much so, as if we had written to you 
asking for $10 worth of your product 
free. We know you could not finance 
your business by giving away your prod- 
uct, and we are sure the - — Com- 
pany is not manufacturing it to give 
away, yet you write us for free adver- 
tising to back up advertising placed in 
some other medium. We know that you 
did not realize that you were asking for 
a donation when you sent this letter.” 

And to the company direct went the 
following: 

“Your local agent has mailed us a let- 
ter containing, as he states, two ‘fillers,’ 
and asks us to run them to get results 
for your national advertising. 

“Tt seems to the writer that if your 
national magazine advertising is falling 
down to such an extent that you have to 
belittle your product and good name by 
trying to get $10 worth of free publicity 
through your local agent, it might be 
better for you to spend your money in 
newspaper advertising. The writer is 
sure that newspapers would get you re- 
sults aod perhaps you did not know it, 
hut it costs money to produce a news- 
paper the same as it does — -, and 
~e that if you would start out 


issued 


pointed remarks on 


bers of N. A. N. E. He says: 


Advertising should sell goods. 


paper advertising does. Properly 


general publications. It will 


quantities. 


is needed most. 


dealers in territory where 


are on the dealers’ shelves. 
= to nationally advertised brands. 


are st 


we 


J K. GROOM, publisher of the Dope 
¢ Sheet, on behalf of the 
Northern Illinois group, of which he is 
national advertising director, has some 
“national advertis- 
ing” in the current issue of his publica- 
tion, which may be of interest to mem- 


“The story that national advertising is 
not to sell goods, but only to create good- 
wil] and extend markets, is all tommyrot. 
News- 
se- 
lected newspapers will create a good deal 
more goodwill more surely and of a qual- 
ity many times more valuable than any 
extend 
markets more surely and rapidly and 
will pay its way while doing so, by ac- 
tually selling the product in worthwhile 


“They create goodwill right where it 
That is with the retail 
distribution 
has been secured and the advertising can 
be started the next day after the goods 


“Retailers, as a class, are unfriendly 


“National advertising creates some de- 





company the contributions. 






Movie Contest in Columbu 


The Columbus Ohio State Journ 
inaugurate a “movie player ani 
contest on February 5, with pris 
gregating $12,000 to be awarded 
testants at the conclusion of the a» 
which runs for seventy days. Tw) 
tures will be published each da, 
being that of some popular motiot 
ture player, and the other a cm 








mand. A dealer must supply it to keep 
his trade from going elsewhere to find 
the article and the profit usually very 
near or éven below the cost of overhead, 
so the item is a liability rather than an 
asset. On the other hand, local news- 
paper advertising creates so large a vol- 
ume of trade that it assists in lowering 
the overhead and one can profit by han- 
dling the freely selling item on a small 
margin. 

“The goodwill of dealers is the best 














: representing the ti f some ma 
asset a manufacturer can have. They °P @ the title = 4 
. ; : é : “picture play. Awards will be me 
believe in their local newspapers. They ‘ay = 
’ the basis of the most correct a 





use them themselves. They see the dif- 
ference in trade created through news- 
paper advertising which reaches every 
customer they have or can supply, and 
other kinds of advertising which only 
reaches a few families out of the many 
the dealers depend upon. 

“Their goodwill goes to the brand that 
is being locally advertised and sells well. 

“The manufacturer who helps the re- 
tailers most, helps himself most, and the 
retailers recognize local newspaper ad- 
vertising as the most helpful thing that 
can be done for them. 

“Properly selected newspaper advertis- 
ing will extend trade.” 





received. 











Print Advertisers’ Testimonial 
The Canadian Daily Newspapet 
sociation have commenced publicatt# 
member papers of a series of 2 
similes of letters from national 
tisers testifying to value of daily * 
paper advertising. The first lette® 
from P. C. Larkin, president of me 
lada Tea Company. It briefly ® 
the growth of the Salada arm 
campaign, which now embraces? 
ally every important newspaper ® 
North American continent. 
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NUMBER S1X OF A SERIES 





GULDEN’S MUSTARD—?participated 


in the Boston American’s 


months of 
achievernent 


In the seven months since July 1, 1921, 
a large number of prominent adver- 


tisers were added to the impres- 
sive list of regular advertisers in the 


BOSTON AMERICAN. 


GULDEN’S MUSTARD was another 
of the many national accounts which 


recognized the value of the BOSTON 
AMERICAN and used full copy. 
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FEDERAL T AX ATION AND ACCOUNTING payers, especially publishers, pay so little 
FROM NEWSPAPER STANDPOINT 





What Constitutes Money Spent in Building Up Circulation That 


Will Be Allowed as “Invested Capital” in 


1921 


Tax Returns 





By CLIFFORD YEWDALL 


AutHor’s Nore: I 


am not a lawyer, anc, 


unlike many accountants, I appreciate 


that federal tax cases present problems requiring the best attention of both an account- 


ant and a lawyer who have given the subject 


these articles are based to a considerable ex 
the Federal Tax Committee of the A. N._ 
apolis Bar, with whom I have worked in 


HE Excess Profits Tax Statutes of 

1917 and 1918 state that “Earned 
Surplus” may be used as “Capital In- 
vested.” This of course means “Earned 
Surplus” actually existing. It also means 
“Earned Surplus” in whatever form it 
may be, whether in money, in buildings, 
in machinery, or in other assets, the value 
of which, and cost, can be accurately 
ascertained. 

There have been two decisions of the 
Supreme Court bearing upon the point 
at issue and it is no doubt due to those 
decisions that the Tax Department was 
prevailed upon to give the ruling it has 
made without recourse to the courts. 
These decisions are as follows: 


In Re: La Belle Iron Company, May 15, 
1921, in which Mr. Justice Pitney, in 
delivering the decision of the court, 
used the following expressions: 


“When speaking of the capital of a busi- 
ness corporation, * * such as the act 
deals with, ‘to invest’ imports a laying 
out of money, or mcney’s worth, either by 
an individual by acquiring an interest in 
the concern, with a view of obtaining in- 
come or profit from the conduct of its busi- 
ness, or by the concern itself in acquiring 
something of permanent use in the busi- 
ness, in either case invelving a conversion 
of wealth from one form into ancther suit- 
able for employment in the making of the 
hoped-for gains. 

“Tt is said that the admitted 
in the value of appellant’s ore lands is 
properly to be characterized as earned 
surplus, because it was the result of exten 
sive exploration and development work. 
We assume that a proper sum, not exceed- 
ing the cost of the work, might have been 
added to earned surplus on that account: 
but none such was stated in appellant’s 
petition, nor, so far as appears, in its 
return of income.” 


increase 


Publishers have laid out money or 
money’s worth in acquiring something 
of permanent use in the business, to wit: 
Circulation. 

The next point is, what enters info the 
cost of building up a circulation structure 
and can it be obtained from the books 
and records of the publishers? It can. 

Those cases that have been successfully 
presented to the Tax Department have 
not only been able to show extensive in- 
vestments in circulation effort in the early 
years of the paper, but have been able 
through the evidence disclosed in their 
records to prove that the money invested 
was for the purpose of building up their 
circulation structure for the future ben- 
efit of the concern itself. 

Remember, it is the corporation that 
is being taxed and not the individual and 
irrespective of what you pay for the cap- 
ital stock of a corporation, it is the money 
invested by the corporation itself in ac- 
quiring something of permanent use that 
can be used as Invested Capital. 

Amongst other things entering into 
circulation building effort are the fol- 
lowing: 

Solicitors’ salaries and expenses 

Cost of sending out newspapers for which 

no revenue received, 

Contests. 

Premiums. 

Art and Sunday supplements 

Magazine sections. 

Rotoeravure. 

Boys’ and girls’ magazine. 

Special features. 

It is impracticable here to deal with 
each specific item; because what might 
be a builder in one periodical might pos- 
sibly be a maintainer in another period- 
ical 


special study. The legal features of 


tent upon discussions cof the Chairman of 
rs i 


A., Arnold L. 


tax cases. 


Guesmer, of the Minne- 


Again, there may be a time when one 
item was a buildier and gradually turned 
over into a maintainer as the years rolled 
by. 

Each specific publication must be treat- 
ed according to its own particular condi- 
tion, but with regard to the proposition 
as a whole. 

For that reason it is desirable that all 
publishers having tax cases should get 
into communication with the chairman 
of the Taxation Committee of the A. N. 
P. A. to the end that all cases be pre- 
sented upon the same broad specific lines 
and that the arguments used co-ordinate 
as far as possible. . 

There is another point in this taxation 
situation of which due notice should be 
taken. There are many newspapers that 
issued stock on their organization for the 
value of their circulation lists. The Tax 
Department still rules that a circulation 
structure is an intangible asset and as 
such the stock issued therefor is subject 
to the limitations of 20 per cent under 
the 1917 Act and 25 per cent under the 
1918 Act. 

The 1918 Act has defined the terms 
Intangible and Tangible in paragraphs 
250 and 251 of Section 326, in the fol- 
lowing language: 

Par. The term “Intangible Property” 
means patents, copyrights, secret processes 
and formule. gocdwill, trade-marks, trade 
brands, franchises. and other like preperty. 

Par. 251. The term “Tangible Property” 
means stocks, bonds, netes. and other evi- 
dences of indebtedness, hills and accounts 


receiveble, leaseholds and other property 
other than “Intangible Property.” 


250. 


A circulation structure cannot be 
likened to any of the items enumerated 
in the Act as being an “Intangible Prop- 
erty,” hence, under the law it must be a 
“Tangible Property.” 

Many newspapers have large amounts 
of money at stake, due to this reduction 
in the stock issued for the circulation 
structure. Such newspapers would be 
well advised to have their attorney make 
a deep study of the law for the purpose 
of defining the circulation structure as 
a “Tangible Asset.” ‘ 

A circulation structure can be likened 
to a flock of sheep grazing on the Gov- 
ernment Jands in the West. Each year a 
certain number of men are employed for 
the purpose of increasing the herd by 
going out and buying additional sheep, 
transporting them to the flock. Each 
year some die off and have to be replaced. 

Nobody would contend that the cost 
of putting those sheep on the Government 
land, including the wages of the men 
purchasing them, would not be capital. 
Each year those same men clip the wool 
from the sheep and that cost is expense, 
the wool being revenue. Year after year 
these same sheep produce revenue in the 
shape of wool. 

Year after year the publisher clips the 
wool from his circulation list through the 
collection of the annual subscription price. 
The same men who went out in past years 
to build up that circulation structure are 
now clipping the wool by reason of col- 
lection of the subscription list and thus 
have turned themselves from 
into maintainers. 

It is a curious thing that so many tax- 


builders 


attention to protecting themselves against 
the burdensome taxes of the 1917 and 
1918 laws. The average publisher as- 
sumes that his attorney is in a position 
to handle the legal matters of his tax 
problem. It is, however, necessary that 
a competent auditor be engaged to work 
along with your attorney. The assump- 
tion on the part of the taxpayer that the 
Government has accountants who will do 
the accounting part of the work, is er- 
roneous and is distinctly counteracted by 
‘Article 840 of the Regulations, stating 
as follows: 

“A corporation’s books of account will 
be presumed to show the facts. If it claims 
that its capital or surplus account is un- 
derstated the burden of proof will rest 
upon it. 

There are many problems and situa- 
tions arising in the examination of a 
publisher’s books of account which call 
or a knowledge of the rulings of the 
Board of Appeals and Review which your 
expert must be familiar with. But only 
one who is continually going over these 
rulings and decisions can give the benefit 
of them to the publisher. As situations 
arise in making an examination, so must 
the knowledge of these decisions be avail- 
able if advantage of them is to be taken. 


[Mr. Yewdall’s previous articles ap- 
peared in Epitor & PuBLIsHER on De- 
cember 10, 17 and 24.—Enrtor.] 


Dispatch-Pioneer Press Changes 


Several changes in the staff of 
St. Paul (Minn.) Dispatch-Pioneer hy 
taken place. A. D. Stedman, formert 
night news editor, is now night city mf 
itor; Albert J. Crocker, formerly Tight 
city editor, sports editor; Jesse lee 
formerly on the copy desk, assistant Sum 
day editor; and Philip Bronson, formerly 
reporter, sporting department. Rober 
H. Reede of the copy desk has resigned 
and gone to the Cleveland Plain Dealer 
Russell D. McCord, assistant Sunday ei, 
itor, and John Paul Keefe, haye de 
resigned. : 


Californians Want Wire Rates Cut 


The California Press Associatio, 
has applied to the State Railroad Com. 
mission to decrease telegraph rate 
instead of increasing them as asked 
by the Western Union Telegraph 
Company. The application of the 
press association was made in the 
form of a protest against the applica- 
tion of the Western Union company 
for an increase in tolls. ; 


—— 


Staats Zeitung 

The Illinois Staats Zeitung of Chicag 
is in receiver’s hands. Fred Turner was 
appointed receiver and directed to resum 


the publication as a Sunday newspaper 
only. 


Receiver for Chicago 








ete., etc. 


the trade in this city. 


on 1,000 line contract 30« 
gravure 25c per line flat 


DAN A, CARROLL 
Eastern Representative 
150 Nassau Street 
New York 








Certainly, We Issue a 
Shoe Route List, too— 


Here is a Route List that can be used to advantage not only 
by your friends among shoe manufacturers but by firms sell- 
ing polish, laces, arch supporters, insoles, buckles, hosiery, 


Like all NEWS and AMERICAN guides this newest List 
has had our personal checking, in consequence of which it is 
decidedly active and up-to-date. 
supplemented by our Department Store Guide, a quick and 
thorough canvass of Baltimore Shoe Dealers can be effected, 
saving oceans of time, labor and expense. 

A letter of introduction from his firm, presented to us when 
he reaches Baltimore, will not only put this shoe dealers’ 
Route List into the hands of any salesman, but will also give 
him any other guides we have issued that will help him cover 


This service is gratis on our part whether or not the firm is an adver- 
tiser. Should advertising be taken up later in Bualtimere, however, 
wwe expect to see a liberal use made of the News and American, with 
their close to 180,000 combined circulation daily and Sunday. 
daily, 25c Sunday 


THE BALTIMORE NEWS 


Evening. Daily And Sunday. 


The Baltimore Americanw 


Morning, Daily And Sunday. 


heute 


ADVERTISING 
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With such a list in hand, 


Rate 
Sunday American Roto- 


J. E. LUTZ 
Western Representative 
First National Bank 


Chicago 
—_—) 





MANAGER 
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A Result—And an Appreciation 


Time works wonders. There was a day 
when the circulation of The Indianapolis Sun- 
day Star did not exceed that of any other In- 
dianapolis newspaper. Now all is changed, not- 
withstanding assertions to the contrary by 
another Indianapolis newspaper in several 
trade publications just put in circulation 


Last October the circulation of The Indian- 
apolis Sunday Star was larger than that of any other Indianapolis 
newspaper. So it was in November; likewise in December, and this was 
also true of January. Any reduction in February is now improbable. 


This showing is remarkable for many reasons—strikingly demon 
strates that merit counts and that the general public is ever willing to 
pay the real worth of an article, be it newspaper, merchandise, etc. 








The carrier delivery price of the Indianapo- 
lis Daily Star is 15 cents a week; one of the In- 
diananolis evening newspapers, 12 cents a week; 
the other, 10 cents a week. The price of The 
Daily and The Sunday Star is 25 cents a week. 


The Star League 
of Indiana 
The Indianapolis Star 


The Muncie Star 
The Terre Haute Star 




















There is no rural delivery on Sunday. The 
Sunday Star is thus deprived of an unlimited opportunity to serve 
thousands as can The Daily Star and the evening newspapers. The 
strongest evidence on this point is the fact that the rural route cir- 
culation of the Daily Star EQUALS that of the other two Indi 
anapolis pavers combined—now at the 25,000 mark, and growing. 


The circulation of The Indianapolis Sunday Star for the month of 
January was 117,461—4,369 greater than the same month last year. 


The Daily Star circulation for the month of January stood at 
93,384 — 3,991 more than it was the same month last year. 


FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVES: 


KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 


Lytton Bldg. 
Chicago 


Marbridge Bldg. 
New York 
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CONFESSIONS OF A 






Editor 
CLASSIFIED SALES- 


MAN INDICT HIS MANAGER 





Solicitor Discharged After Two Months of Hard Work at $20 
Per Week in Barren Territory, Moved to $100 Job 
Under Intelligent Guidance 





By C. L. PERKINS 


Executive Secretary, 
Epitor’s Note: Whenever classified man- 
agers foregather they are likely to complain 
of the difficulties of getting good salesmen. 
Has it ever occurred to them that perhaps the 
salesmen sometimes protest at the difficulties of 
finding good managers? The following is the 
result of an interview by the writer with a 
man who for a period worked as a classified 
salesman for $20 weekly on a morning paper 
of 100,000 circulation. He was finally dis- 
charged and within six months was earning 
$100 weekly, a figure which he has often since 
exceeded and seldom dropped below. Let us 
get his slant on the situation which then pre- 
vailed on this particular paper, one of a power 
ful national group. 





HEN I went to work for the Times 

(T’ll call it the Times because that 
was not its name), I was one of twenty 
new men added simultaneously in an at- 
tempt to overtake a strong rival in the 
morning field. As luck would have it, I 
was assigned to a territory measuring 
four blocks east and west by two blocks 
north and south. It was a section of 
superannuated, broken down real estate 
men who secured desk room in dingy of- 
fices for $5 a month and once in a blue 
moon made a sale of an abandoned hen- 
coop. There were perhaps a dozen real 
advertisers in the field. These were cov- 
ered by the regular incumbent. As extra 
man I was confined to developing new 
accounts, 

I worked thoroughly and _ conscien- 
tiously, but as I look back upon it now, 
after the lapse of ten years, not very in- 
telligently. For example: there was one 
real estate man in my territory who spent 
perhaps $200 a month in a competing pa- 
per. He refused to use mine because of 
a bitter row, dating back some years, 
with the editorial department. There was 
a case demanding special treatment. The 
man should have been cultivated outside 
the office with a view to finally so 
strengthening the personal bond that it 
was strong enough to overcome the an- 
tagonism. I failed to do it and blame 
myself. And yet why did not the man- 
agement, not so engrossed as I was in 
making an immediate showing, suggest 
some tactics to be pursued in landing this 
quarry? 

I say I worked conscientiously. I made 
perhaps 30 calls daily. As it happened, 
I was at the time a thoroughly competent 
copy man and in many instances I was 
able to increase a 5 line ad to a 20 line 
by applying this ability, to our mutual 
advantage. My copy, which was colorful 
and persuasive, pulled remarkably. But 
to transform a group of discouraged 
down-and-outs into successful brokers, 
which was what my job figured down to, 
was beyond my capacity. However, I 
stuck to it, plugging away with dogged 
tenacity. In the meantime through those 
mysterious channels through which in- 
formation percolates among a force, I 
learned that fully half the new salesmen, 
concluding that the management lacked 
the intelligence to know whether a man 
was working or not, was soldiering on 
the job, spending afternoons at the movies 
or in pool rooms. The point was that 
the men were judged purely by results: 
not by results in relation to the possi- 
bilities of their district. It was as ridic- 
ulous as to expect the same yield per 
acre from farmers located in such di- 

vergent fields as the rich bottom lands 
of the Missouri and the stony hillsides 
of New Hampshire. If a loafer drew 
a productive section he could make a 
better showing on a_ two-hour-a-day 
schedule than a worker could who ham- 
mered hard all day in a barren district. 


Association of Newspaper Classified 


Advertising Managers 


Why didn’t the manager have some sys- 
tem by which the men could be judged 
by a more illuminating standard? The 
crude methods of reports of calls made, 
with results thereof, would have meant 
something. A careful analysis of the 
territories prior to the sales effort would 
have meant much more. 

In addition to this objection there was 
the fact that there was not enough “man- 
agement.” The men were not supplied 
with a carefully-planned, well-worked- 
out canvass. I don’t mean a canvass to 
be learned by rote but an assortment of 
arguments, testimonials, instances of re- 
markable pulling power, etc., something 
upon which to base a sales appeal. 

And finally there was nothing in the 
way of co-operation from the office. Ex- 
amples of resultful ads clipped from the 
newspapers of other cities for instance, 
testimonial letters from advertisers else- 
where to be used in developing new clas- 
sifications, even mailing campaigns cover- 
ing our prospects; all this was omitted. 
I don’t believe the manager had even 
heard of such methods. 

My criticism of this manager from the 
salesman’s viewpoint then, figures down 
to two points. He didn’t know how to 
train, support, and inspire his men. He 
didn’t know how to judge their efforts. 
I suppose he was equally incompetent in 
the hundred and one other aspects of 
classified managership. He was a very 
decent chap, personally, but certainly not 
a good man for the job. At the end of 
60 days he called me in and told me that 
though I had no doubt done my best it 
wasn’t good enough and that I had better 
find another job. As I look back upon 
it now I think that given an equal op- 
portunity I would have ranked about 
No. 4 in his entire group of 30 men. 
Within a few months I was earning $100 
weekly, five times as much money, and 
have done that well and very often much 
better ever since. And selling ability en- 
tered largely into my progress. All this 
was ten years ago. I imagine standards 
of classified managership have vastly im- 
proved since then. But at that time this 
manager was probably of about average 
ability. 
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“Ain't we Dry Mat 
Fellows got Fun” 


W. B. Wheeler 


CORPORATION 
Sole U. S. and Canadian Distributors 
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Minnesota of the National Editorial As- 
sociation and president of the Minnesota 
Select List of Country Newspapers, has 
distanced all competitors in the contest 
for the N,. E. A. president’s silver 
trophy, making the best record for ob- 
taining individual and sustaining mem- 
berships of the national association. 


Mr. Roe scored 38,300 points. Vice- 
President Lewis R. Hovey of Massa- 
chusetts is second with 20,900 points. 


Five hundred new members were added 


in 1921, 


C. Smith Goes with Hays 


Courtland Smith, who about a year 
ago resigned as head of the American 
Press Association to become special 
assistant to Postmaster-General Hays, 
will resign on March 4, the day on 
which Mr. Hays will resign his office. 
Mr. Smith will be associated with Mr. 
Hays in the motion picture field. 





Paper Helps to Cut Bread Price 


The Gadsden (Ala.) Times-News is 
trying to bring the price of bread in 
Gadsden back to the pre-war level. Each 
afternoon the Times-News will sell 14- 
ounce loaves of bread for five cents. 


Buy Missouri Daily 


R. R. Johnson and Harry Dunford are 
the new owners of the Lexington (Mo.) 
Daily Advertiser. Mr. Johnson for the 
past year has been the publisher of the 
Advertiser. 


Roto Sections Again in Cleveland 


The Cleveland Plain Dealer and the 
Sunday News-Leader resumed their ro- 
togravure sections on February 7. They 


started with eight-page sections. 











As 
plain as 


A. B.C. 


Look at the A. B. ¢ 
figures for the District of 
Columbia in your copy 
of the Editor and 'Pub- 
lisher’s Year Book’ for 
1921-1922. 


They tell why Wash- 
ington, D. C., Merchants 
use the great bulk of their 
daily adv ertising copy in 


the two evening news- 
papers. It is the only 
way you can cover the 


nation’s Capital City. 


The 110,000 circulation of the 


Sunday Morning TIMES far 
eclipses that of any other Wash 
ington Sunday newspaper. 


The 
Washington 


Times 
3c Daily, 10c Sunday 
G. LOGAN PAYNE, Pub. 


National Advertising Representative 
G. LOGAN PAYNE CO., 
Chicago, Detroit, 

St. Louis and Los Angeles 


PAYNE, BURNS & SMITH, 
New York and Boston 

















Newspapers, like 
shrinkage in gross revenue. 


Revenue on “light days” 
Business Review Page, 


interest. 


these contracts. 


to business men. 


Our methods are clean. 
20 years’ experience. 








mercantile houses, 


But, different from mercantile houses, 
the cost of the newspaper results in a loss of prestige. 


can be increased. 
a permanent feature with many 
leading dailies, will make regular advertisers out of local 
manufacturers and wholesalers whom you cannot otherwise 


We sell it for you, on 26 to 52 week contracts. 
We keep the page alive. 
ness review, the editorial matter is authoritative, of interest 


Our Weekly 


Business Review Page 


Helps Your Editor Maintain His News 
Schedule Saturday Evenings 
and Monday Mornings 


are up against a 
a material cut in 


Our Weekly 


We renew 
It is a real busi- 


We are a responsible firm with 
Can refer you to present clients who 
have used our services for 5, 10, 15 to 20 years. 


Let us send you the facts regarding our page. 


Thomas W. Briggs Co. 


Operating in United States and Canada 
Home Office, Memphis, Tenn. 
— 
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President Harding says: 


We have, as a people, every reason to cultivate the most 
intelligent understanding and definite, informed opinions regarding 
affairs which involve our relations to the rest of the world. In the 
past we have not been under the necessity to devote much specialized 
attention to these, but in the present state of the world your public 
servants will find themselves encouraged and supported in their ef- 
forts along these lines, if they note a developing cooperation and 
i; terest among the people.” 


@ @ @ 


“Developing cooperation and interest among the 
people” is the definite purpose of this magazine. 
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EARST'S [MERMATIONAL 
AliberaL \ ‘Education__ 
119 West 40th Street, New York 
NORMAN HAPGOOD, Editor RICHARD H. WALDO, Publisher 


Represented by 


James T. Aubrey Fred R. Levings Frank D. Sniffen A. J. Norris Hill 
Advertising Manager Western Adv. Manager Eastern Adv. Manager Pacific Coast Representative 
New York Chicago New York City San Francisco 
F. R. Day, Jr. Harry O. Clayberger Harry R. Wheeler Ralph W. Fulton 
Illinois, Wisconsin, New York City New England States New York City 
Minnesota 
W. E. Stevens E. N. Chalfant A. A. Dole \. M. Carey 
Ohio New York State Financial Manager New Jersey, Pennsylvania 


and the South 





“Bought because it’s wanted” 


35 cents | 
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BATTEN CLIENTS MEET 
IN NEW YORK 


Feature of Third Convention is Exhibit 
Showing Stages in Preparation of 
Advertisements—300 Are 
Present 


The third annual clients’ convention of 
the George Batten Company, New York, 
was held February 9 and 10, at the Hotel 
Biltmore. William H. Johns, president 
of the Batten Company, presided. 

Instead of the usual exhibit of prod- 
ucts, there was an interesting exhibition 
showing how advertisements are made. 
All of the different steps, processes and 
materials involved in the production of 
advertisements in magazines and news- 
papers and for outdoor use were repre- 
sented. 

Nearly 300 clients from all parts of 
the country came to New York for the 
convention. On Friday evening, a ban- 
quet was given on the roof of the New 
Amsterdam Theater, followed by a spe- 
cial performance of Ziegfeld’s “Midnight 
Frolic.” Among those attending the ban- 
quet were: 


Acme Wire Co.—-Victor M. Tyler, E. L. Hart- 
pence, L. S. Horner, Warren Williams. 

American Kitchen Products Co.—H. S.. Liv- 
ingston, Wm. G. Mahrt, M. E. Kober, Benjamin 
ly. Weil, Wm. J. Schieffelin, Jr. 

“" Amory. Browne & Co.—Irving Brown, John 
Cutter, John Sweetser, B. F. Meffert, Charles 
K. Roe, Charles V. Ryer, S. H._ Brice. 

American Rolling Mill Co.—George M. Ver 
ity, Charles Hook, G. F. Ahlbrandt, Bennett 
Chapple. 

Anaconda Copper Mining Co.—Thomas Rob 
inson, Thomas D’Arcy Brophy. 

Armstrong Cork Co.—C. D. Armstrong, F. L. 
Sutor, H. W. Prentis, Jr s. E. Conybeare, 
1. C. McCarthy, H. G. T. 

Bell & Co.—D. H. Clark. 

Bird & Son, Inc—Austin D. Kilham. 

LB. T. Babbitt, Inc—J. Mendleson, W. B. 
Cragin, Louis Gumpert, Hi. R. Bergh. , 

\. S. Boyle Co.—A. S. Boyle, H. R. Hitch 
ecck 

Boctt Mills—F. A. Flather. 

M. J. Breitenbach Co.—RB. V1. 
M. Breitenbach 

The Carpenter-Morton Co.—Eugene Morton. 

Central Oil & Gas Stove Co.—Solon Wilder, 
Harvey N. Brooks, J. H. Batt. 

Collette Manufacturing Co.—C. C. Collette. _ 

Ciicquot Club Co.—H. Earle Kimball, W. F. 
Royer, EF. S. Pierce. 

Converse & Co.—J. R. MacColl, Jr., Nelson 
N. Alexander, Raymond H. Storm. 

Columbia Graphophone Co.—George W. Hop 
kins, L. L. Leverich, S. Soule, H. L. Tuers, 
O. F. Benz, R. F. Bolton, Tchn Brown, G, C. 
jell, W. A. Willson, Robert Porter, H. 1. 
Pratt . 

Curtis Door & Sash Co.—E. T. Erickson. 

Curtis Bros. & Co.—A. M. Compton. 

Curtis, Towle & Paine Co.—L. O. Paine. 

Chicago Tribune—C. L. Pancoast, Frank P 
Gerhardt, E. W. Parsons, W. J. Merrill. 

Dairymen’s League Co-operative Association. 
Inc. -J. D. Lombard, F. A_ Hoard, Girard 
Hammond, Harry Jones, G. W. Slocum, J. D. 
Miller, H. J. Kershaw, Paul Smith, J. L. Mor 
rison, B. M. Kilpatrick, C. Weiant, Fred 
H. Sexauer. 

The Dictaphone—C. K. 
Stowell. 

Henry Disston & Sons—J. 
D. Disston, George 
merman, Hamilton 

DeLong Hock & 
C. R. Wiers 

Electric Storage Battery Co. 
H. B. Gay, F. T. Kalas, W. 
VanC. Brandt, W. B. Gold, I 
F. F. Sampson, F. L. 

Florence Manufacturing Co 
J. P. Boyle, Frederick C. Ely. 

Follmer, Clogg & Co.—Wm. M. Follmer, 
James L. Brown, H. W. Hartman, J. Laird 
Brown, Jr., John I. Hartman 

H. C. Fry Glass Co.- C. Fry, J. H. 
Walter McAdams 

Geneva Cutlery Corp.—H. L. 
Robinson, James S. Hinkley, 
Walter Altheff, Paul Henry. 

Goodell-Pratt Co Y, W. Pratt. 

Goodall Worsted Co,—-A. Rohaut, 
Nutter. 

Graton & Knight Manvufacturing Co 
H. Willard, C. O. Drayton. 

Hamilton Watch Co.—Charles F. Miller, 
Robert FE. Miller, Charles L. Miller, F. C. 
Beckwith 

Hammermil! Paper Co.—Norman W. Wilson, 
W. S. Epply, Wm. Bromley, C. W. Chabot. 

Hampshire Paper Co..—W. PD. Judd, L. A. 
Dudley, Robert Gillette 

H. W. Hazelton & Co., 
: Shepard. 


Martin. 


Ehrlich, Julius 


Woodbridge, L. C 


J. Milton Cole, Wm. 
W. Eckhardt, K. L. Zim- 
Disston 

Eye Co.—J. A. O’Brien, 
-Herbert Lloyd, 
H. Palmer, W. 
1. B. Marshall, 


Wm. Cordes, 


Fry, 


Henry, P. H. 
W. D. Avery, 


Wm. S. 


Frank 


Inc.--I]. W. Hazel- 
ton, S. A 

Hooven, Owens, 
Rentschler, G. A. Hepke, Roger I.. 
Frank L. Hummel. 

Hooton Chocolate Co.—W. H. Watt. 

1. W. & A. P. Howard Co.—J. J. Desmond, 
1. A, Loveland 

Walter Janvier, Inc. 
Ashbacker. 

Jones, McDuffee & 
Dixon. 


Rentschler Co—Gorton S. 


Rothwell, 


Wm. McKinney, A. F. 


Stratton Corp.—T. F. 


Editor 


Vulius Kayser & Co.—-H. L. Van Praag, Law 
rence Mayer, Mr. Saulwick. 

Geo, E. Keith Co.—Harold C. Keith, George 
Hl. Leach, W. T. Card, M. G. Harper, E. L. 
Seaman 

Spencer, Kellogg & Sons, Inc.—Howard Kel 
ogg, J *, Fargo, J. Matthews, E. Il. 
Stichel. 

Kellogg Products, Inc.—Gerald Fitzgerald, J. 
HW. Clark. 

B. B. & R. Knight, Inc.—U. Morris Shockley, 
Elliott Downs, G. Edward Duxton, Jr. 

James Lees & Sons Co.—Joseph Eastwick, 
John Halford, J. L. Schweyer, E. H. Finn. 

Lewis Mfg. Co—H. R_ Lane, Lawrence 
Davis, J. A. Valentine, E. P. Garland. 

la Salle & Koch Co.—Alfred Koch. 

Walter M. Lowney.—L. J. Brackett. 

The Lamscn Cé.—W. F. Merrill, C. T. Cut- 
ting, Warren Ordway. 

Lehn & Fink, Inc.—-Joseph Plaut, Edward 
Plaut, Rebert Plaut, W. J. Gesell, George M. 
Murray, T. E. Caruso, William H,. Gesell. 

Lovse-Wiles Biscuit 


Co.—John H. Wiles, G. 
Il. Willeockson, GQ. C. 


Macdonald, Ralph Wet- 
mre 


The McCall Co.—W. B. Warner, R. C. 
Wilson, O. B. Capen, Henry Garrison, Rodney 
B. Stuart, W. L. Biery, Stacey Bender. 

Mercer Motors Co.—T. E. A. Barthel, Wil- 
liam .\. Smith. 

McCallum Hosiery Co.—T. D. Wolfe, George 
B. McCallum, Oliver B. Bradley. 

Naticnal Announcement Assn. — 
Schl sser, H. E. Riggs, John 
Cummings, Herace A. Moses. 

National Blank Book Co.—E. E. Cornwell, J. 
M. Towne (doubtful). 

Naticnal Lead Co.—William Nelscn 
LB. Gregg. 

Novo Engine Co.—W. A. Waldo, C. E. Be 

nt, D. R. Hoadley, C. E Rowley 

N. Y. Tribune.—J. Ogden Reid, G. V. Rog- 

Moyer, E. J. 


Morris 
Swigart, F. B, 


Knust, 


Davis. 
& Co-—4. W. W. 


ers, Howard 
Ostermore 

Dingee. 
Ocean Steamship Co. of Savannah—E. R. 

Richardsen, G. R. Angevine, J. W. Reilly, C. 


Il. Markham. 

Pall Mall Electric Co.—J. M. Lawton, 

Pompeian Cc.—QO. F. Leopold, R. M. Alder 
man. 

Reilly Electrotype Co.—Joseph Reilly. 

Robert Reis & Co.—Lester R. Reis. 

Ruud Mfg. Cc.—A. P. Brill. 

Sheldon Axle and Spring Co.—F. L 
G. M. Wall, 

Standard 
ardson. 

Standard Steel Car Co.—R. L. 
Johnson. 

Herbert D. Shivers, Inc.—Nelson B. Shivers, 
Harry E. Wilson, John E. Peaceck. 

Sterling Engraving Co.—Adam 
Charles Savage. 

Typographic Service 
stuhl, Fred Farrar. 

U. S. Envelope Co.—E. V. Johnson, 
H. Buckley, W. O. Dey, James Logan 

U_S. Cartridge Co.—H. P. Meulendyke, E 
ill, Evans McCarty. 
Waitt & Bond, Inc.—Wm. E. Waterman, C 
B. Waterman, Marcus Conlan, Philip M. For 
ristall, James M. Porter, C. H. Knapp, C. A 
Sullivan 

White & Wyckoff.—George Burkhardt. 

F. S. Webster Co.—Geo. F. Malcolm, C. P 
Garvin. 

Westinghouse Lamp 
Ernest D. Story, H. A. 

Tom Wye, Inc.—Tom 
Theodore L. Warner 


. Martin, 


Farm Papers..—-Wallace C. Rich- 


Gordon, E. C 
Schuetz, 
Co., Inc.—C. E. Ruck- 


Louis 


Co.—E. C. Callahan, 
Grace, W. W. Briggs. 
Wye, J. P. Carney. 





Pita with N. Y. Mail 
Frank Pita, who has been with Dan 
\. Carroll, New York special repre- 
sentatives, has joined the advertising 
staff of the New York Evening Mail. 





The Atlanta Journal 
Atlanta, Ga. 


suilding permits issued by 
the City of Atlanta in Janu 
ary totaled million 
dollars. 


over a 


This is double the amount 
for January, 1921. 

Last Atlanta led 
every other city of the South 


year 


in value of buildings erected. 


Advertising in The 
Journal Sells the Goods 
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N. J. PRESS ENDORSE 
AGENCY COMMISSIONS 


—_——— 


Also Recommended That No Commis- 
sion Be Paid to Unrecognized 
Agents—Legislators Guests 
at Luncheon 


TrENToN, N. J., Feb. 8—The mid- 
year meeting and luncheon of the 
New Jersey Press Association was 
held at the Stacy Trent Hotel here, 
Feb. 6. Charles H. Bateman, for the 
Committee on Labor Problems, sub- 
mitted a report which was referred 
to the executive committee and the 
committee authorized to complete the 
data required for intelligent action. 
Four new members were elected mak- 
ing the total new members since the 
last meeting 21. 

C. L. Snowden of the Bridgeton 
Evening News gave an address on ad- 
vertising rates for weeklies and dailies 
and showed the importance of estab- 
lishing a cost system. 

Edmund H. Carpenter of the Wood- 
bury Democrat made an address on 
“Should subscription rates be re- 
duced?” in which he contended that 
no reduction could be made 

James O'Shaughnessy, executive 
secretary of the American Associa- 
tion of advertising agencies, addressed 


the meeting on advertisin 
agency commissions. He 

the continued CO-operation of 
newspapers. The address w 
lowed by a motion by W.H , 
of the Toms River Courier ‘th } 
meeting go on record as cael 
15 per cent commission to Tegular 
vertising agencies and that No ¢ 
mission be allowed to other than 
ognized advertising agencies, 7 
was unanimously adopted. I 

Thomas B. Delker, of the Ham: 
ton Star, called attention to the | 
portance of requiring the Publicati 
of school budgets the same as an 
ipal budgets, so the public might J 
how the funds are expended, M 
Foster, Delker and Demarest wend 
pointed to take the matter up 
the legislature. 

The meeting was followed by ¢ 
annual luncheon at which the m 
bers of the legislature were oul 
President J. W. Taylor, of the 4) 
town Messenger, was toastn 
\ddresses were made by Hon 
Harry Rowland, of Camden, Spesb 
of the House of Assembly, ang He 
Clarence E. Case, Senator from ¢ 
erset County. 

The main address was mak 
James Wright Brown, editor of 
& PustisHer. He gave an interes 
account of the Press Congress ot 
World and his trip to Hawaii, 


& rates 


Investigate Baltimore 


Never before has it been so neces- 
sary to know where every penny 


that is spent in advertising goes. 
Advertising is an investment. It 
should be done carefully, or not 


at all. 


THE SUN con 
ducts a Merchan 
dising Service 
Department for 
the benefit of 
advertisers who 
are thinking of 
advertising in 
Baltimore. You 
are welcome to 
the results of its 
investigations. 


SUN 


city. 


politan 


nearest 


area, 
18.6 per cent 


The average net paid circulation of THE 
(Morning and Evening) for the 
month of January, 


1922, was 216,677. 


The average net paid circulation of the 
SUNDAY SUN was 148,499. 


Baltimore is a great and steadily growing 
The gain in population in its metro- 


from 1910 to 1920, was 


greater than that of either 


St. Louis, Boston or Pittsburgh, the cities 
to it in 


size and importance. 


These figures are from the Government 
Census Report. 


Advertisers and advertising agents will 
do well to investigate the possibilities of 
THE SUN and of Baltimore when plan- 
ning any future advertising expenditures. 


Everything In Baltimore 
Revolves Around 


Morning 


JOHN B. WOODWARD 
Times Bldg.. New York 


Evening 


SUN 


Sunday 


GUY 8. OSBORN 
Tribune Bldg., Chicas? 


—, 





Baltimoreans Don’t Say “Newspaper” 
—They Say “Sunpaper” 
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RENFRO HORN 


IS THE 


Great Boy Detective, the Juvenile Sherlock Holmes 


He is a News Carrier—the perfect Carrier 





THE SYRACUSE HERALD | 


Syracuse. N. Y. | 


ermcuLaTion | 


Jan. 5, 1922. 
R. H. Gore Book Company, 
Room 6-7 Myers Bidg., 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


Gentlemen :— 


I have just read with a great deal of interest “The Mys- 
tery Of The Missing Eye Brows,” the first of your Renfro 
Horn Series, which you were good enough to send me. 
want to enter an initial order for five hundred copies at once. 


I believe you have hit upon a splendid plan to increase 
the interest and efficiency among carriers. Aside from secur- 
ing increased circulation at a low cost, this innovation is 
sure to bring about a better delivery service, a better under- 
standing of the duties of carriers and a better opinion of 
their own importance. 


Very truly yours, 





E. F. McINTYRE, 
| Circulation Manager. 








The Akron Press 


The Greates! News paper un One of Otaos Grnatest Cites 








Akron, Ohio, January 19, 1922. 


Mr. R. H. Gore, 
c/o R. H. Gore Book Co., 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


Dear Mr. Gore: 

We wish to thank you for your excellent service on our 
shipment of books, “The Mystery Of The Missing Eye- 
rows. 


We are having no trouble in getting an increase of three 
from every one of our carriers for this Book, and the boys are 
already wanting to know when the next book of the series 
will be ready. 


Having read the book myself I wish to say that it is 
bound to be inspirative to every carrier boy. 


Kindly send_us the remaining books of the series as soon 
Sincerely, 


as they are off the press. 
ff C 
A ie, C645 


Circulation Manager, 
THE AKRON PRESS. 











R.. 


These leading papers have ordered the 
Renfro Horn Books for carrier education. 





Herald, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Press, Akron, Ohio 

Times Union, Rochester, N. Y. 
News Bee, Toledo, Ohio 

Whig Journal, Quincy, IIL. 
Press Guardian, Paterson, N. J. 
_ News, Salt Lake City, 


Post, Cincinnati, O. 
News, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Press, Memphis, Tenn. 
Star, Seattle, Wash. 


Daily News, Hamilton, O. 
Press, Evansville, Ind. 
Journal, Dayton, Ohio 
Herald, Decatur, IIl. 
Post, Terre Haute, Ind. 


San Diego Sun, San Diego, Cal. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 





Commercial News, Danville, Il. 


HE 





Teaches your carriers by 


example. 


Reduces stops. 


Builds carrier morale. 


Adds new subs. 


Constructs boy character. 


Induces service to readers. 


Cuts down route turn overs. 


Solves the City’s most complex 


mysteries. 


Each of the 12 books is an entertain- 
ing piece of fiction, containing mys- 
tery and detective elements with boy 


interest. 





Your Boys 
Get 


Inspiration 
by example 


Enthusiasm 
by contact 


Results 
through 
vision 
and 
constancy 
of 
purpose 


stantly 


the boy Hero. 


new life— 
and 


scribers. 





NEW CAR- 
RIERS are in- 
taught 
carrier ethics 
and go-getting 
values through 


OLD CAR- 
RIERS are 
stimulated to 


The whole staff 
is enthused to 
get new starts 
and hold sub- 





A system 
of 
prizes 
for 
boys with 
future 
service 
plussed 
Twelve 
books 
in the 


series 





The R. H. Gore Publishing Company 


Executive Offices 
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CHINA BUILDING A NEW JOURNALISM ON 
U. S. FOUNDATION—DEAN WILLIAMS 





People Are Reading Newspapers More Than Three Years Ago, 


Says Press Congress Head, 


Who sees Opportunities 


There Neglected by American Advertisers 





By JOHN R. MORRIS 


Far Eastern Editor, Evitor & PUBLISHER 


THE widespread adoption of American 
newspaper methods in China is rapid- 
ly raising the plane of newspaper pro- 
duction in that country to a level 
hitherto unapproached and creating, in 
fact, a new Chinese journalism which 
promises to replace entirely the old. 
This is the opinion of Dr. Walter Wil- 
liams, dean of the School of Journalism 
of the University of Missouri and presi- 
dent of the Press Congress of the World, 
who arrived home January 20 after a 
tour of two months through North China 
and Japan. Dr. Williams had high 
praise for the progress made by the 
press in China, where he has long been 
intimately acquainted with the leaders in 
journalism and their methods. 

“I know of no country,” he told me 
just before sailing from Yokohama, 
“where progress in journalism, in the 
gathering and dissemination of the news 
and in the conduct of the business of 
newspaper publishing, has been as great 
as it has been of late in China, I at- 
tribute this chiefly to an eagerness to 
learn and adopt the methods of American 
reporters, editors, and business managers 
—an eagerness which I found quite pro- 
nounced wherever I happened to be in 
China.” 

Dr. Williams spent the greater part 
of his time in Tientsin, Peking, and 
Shanghai, and in each city was the guest 
of both newspaper men and government 
officials. In Peking he was entertained 
by President Hsu, and made official calls 
on the Minister of Foreign Affairs and 
the Minister of Finance to convey mes- 
sages from the Press Congress in appre- 
ciation of gifts which had been presented 
in their names at Honolulu by Holling- 
ton K. Tong, chairman of the Chinese 
delegation to the Press Congress. 

The Shanghai Reporters’ Club sent a 
committee to Dr. Williams just before 
he was to address them in a special meet- 
ing, requesting him to tell them just how 
an American reporter goes about his 
day’s work, where he looks for news, how 
he gets an interview, how he writes his 
story for publication, and as much as 
possible of his daily routine. When the 
members of the club were assembled, the 
veteran American reporter who was their 
guest outlined roughly the day’s work 
they might expect on an average metro- 
politan newspaper in America. It was 
rather a more strenuous day than the 
Chinese reporters are accustomed to, but 
their attentiveness to the speaker’s re- 
marks and the translation (for few of 
them spoke English) and the diligence 
with which they made notes indicated 
their desire to learn the American way. 

Dr. Williams was elected the first 
honorary member of the Shanghai Re- 
porters’ Club. 

In the same sense that the activities 
of this organization bespeak a new at- 
titude toward the reporter’s work, the 
recently organized Chinese National 
Press Association is the outgrowth of a 
new sentiment on the part of the Chinese 
publishers and proof that a new era has 
come. A few years ago no such or- 
ganization could have hoped to prosper 
or even exist in China. Newspapers had 
a different purpose and were conducted 
for different reasons than is the case in 
America. Now the National Press As- 
sociation is well on the road to filling the 
place in China that the American News- 


paper Publishers’ Association does in the 
United States or the Empire Press Union 
in the British Empire. 

Of course, it is still in the first stages 
of organization and beset by many dif- 
ficulties, but the fact that it is gaining 
in strength and influence is a favorable 
sign for Chinese journalism. If success- 
ful, it will ultimately combine with its 
other duties the functions of the Asso- 
ciated Press in America. Dr, Williams 
believes its effect will be to introduce bet- 
ter and uniform methods of newspaper 
production, a higher code of ethics, and 
increased prosperity. 

Unquestionably, Chinese journalism 
today leaves much to be desired and Dr. 
Williams, in discussing its present stage, 
emphasized this fact. The backward- 
ness of the country generally, in terms 
of Western civilization, always applied 
with added force to its newspapers. This, 
too, in spite of the fact that some his- 
torians trace the earliest beginnings of 
journalism to China. The cause for 
hopefulness now lies in the general situ- 
ation at present as compared with that 
even as recently as three years ago, the 
time of Dr. Williams’ last visit to the 
Far East. 

He found on the visit just completed a 
notable increase in the size of the news- 
paper-reading public, an increase which 
he predicts will have a distinct effect on 
government policies when a little more 
time has elapsed. 

“Newspapers are being read more in 
China than ever before,” he said. “Cir- 
culation totals for both vernacular and 
English-language publications are climb- 
ing almost daily. The growth is really 
remarkable. 

“It would doubtless surprise Americans 
to see in a Chinese newspaper plant such 
modern and complete equipment as that 
being used now, but some of the plants 
in Shanghai will compare favorably with 
any in the world. 

“And it is an interesting commentary 
that the newspapers with the largest cir- 
culations, the finest plants, the most influ- 
ence and prestige are the most liberal, 
independent, and free from outside con- 
trol.” 

Dr. 
and 


Williams believes 
English-language 


the vernacular 
newspapers of 
China are mediums for advertising which 
should be more extensively utilized by 
American manufacturers seeking to de- 
velop their foreign trade. Until now 
little advantage has been taken of the 
increased pulling power of advertise- 
ments in the Chinese press, although a 
few of the best-known American trade- 
marks are to be seen in the daily issues. 

“American business houses,” Dr. Will- 
iams said, “are spending large sums of 
money in establishing and maintaining 
foreign branches in China and attempt- 
ing to open new markets. I believe, how- 
ever, they are making a great mistake in 
failing to utilize a means right at hand, 
and admirably suited to their purpose, 
the advertising columns of the Chinese 
press. 

“When I was in Peking, a retail gro- 
cer gave me an illustration of this which 
I believe is worth repeating. An Ameri- 
can firm of breakfast food manufacturers 
which has made its product world-famous 
through judicious advertising had been 
running an advertisement in a vernacular 
newspaper of Peking. This grocer was 
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handling the breakfast food and its popu- 
larity among his patrons was on the in- 
crease. That the vernacular newspaper 
carrying the advertisement contributed 
much to the product’s popularity it was 
impossible to doubt, because many 
Chinese customers who were unable to 
pronounce the name (an _ untranslated 
trademark name) called for the breakfast 
food by exhibiting the advertisement 
clipped from their newspaper. It was 
striking proof of the advertisement’s pro- 
ductiveness. 

“T am sure there can be no question 
but that American houses which are em- 
ploying local advertising in China are 
gaining for themselves a great advantage 
over their competitors who fail to do so. 
It seems a little strange to make a state- 
ment of that nature, so well is the power 
of advertising recognized at home. It 
is a fact, nevertheless, that firms which 
would not think of neglecting their ad- 
vertising in America seem not to realize 
its effectiveness abroad.” 


New Tabloid Sunday Sections 
The Columbus Ohio State Journal, 
Milwaukee Sentinel, Buffalo Express and 
Springfield (Mass.) Union are among 
the papers which have recently instituted 

Sunday tabloid magazine sections. 


Publisher Left $1,500,000 
A. B. Coates, owner of the Virginia 


(Minn.) Enterprise, who died January 
10, left property valued at $1,500,000. 


NEWS STOPS EARLY Epmy 


Not Sufficient Demand to 
Detroit Morning Competition 

The morning or 6 a. m. edi 
Detroit News, an evening cin, 
been abandoned. The edition bore 
same signature and Practically thew 
inside material as the later editions 
the paper. It was aimed to Cater tp 
demand for newspapers among men 
ing downtown to work, 

The Free Press, Detroit’s only mens 
newspaper, extended its editions ty 
o'clock to meet the new competitim 9 
Free Press sells for 3 cents, the \ 
for 2 cents. It is felt that people bs 
the News in its home or late street 
tions want a morning paper which » 
not contain the same features, _ 


Providence Journal Elecy 

The Providence Journal Coq 
at its annual meeting re-elect 
following officers: Stephen 0, y 
calf, president; Henry D. Sharpe of 
president; John R. Rathom, edity 
general manager; and Robert Wy 
ren, secretary. 


Cobalt Weekly Establish 
Richard and Norman Pearce, x 
ers of the Sudbury (Ont) N 
Miner of Sudbury, Ont., have est 
the Cobalt (Ont.) Northern New 
the Cobalt Nugget was removed pj 
Bay, Cobalt has been without a pax 











and plenty of it 


New England has been termed the 
cornerstone 


financial 
States. 


New England has 40 per cent of the 
savings of the United States, although its 
population is but seven per cent of the 


total. 


The Boston Sunday Advertiser will 
enable you to cover thoroughly this com- 
pact, closely knit and extremely prospef- 
More than 400,000 families 
or 1,200,000 individuals read the Boston 
Sunday Advertiser regularly. 


ous market. 


Write our Merchandising Service 
Department for information re- 
garding Boston and New England. 


82 Boylston Street 


of the United 
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THE TIDE TURNS IN 
NEBRASKA 


The Omaha Bee First Senses Great 
Changes and Visualizes Them 
Through Staff Correspondent 


Great Papers of America Use Bee 
Series Simultaneously 


Sensing a new note in the air of 
Nebraska, The Omaha Bee two weeks ago 
sent Paul Greer, the expert in farm eco- 
nomics, to cover the state and report his 
findings through staff articles in The 
Omaha Bee. 


The Greer series constituted perhaps 
the greatest newspaper series in the history 
of the state. Greer found conditions bet- 
ter than even the most optimistic had 
thought them to be. The Nebraska farmer, 
with characteristic courage and industry, 
had already hewed his way to better times 
until only the shell remained to be broken 
through. 


Through the Bee Series, Greer cracked 
the shell and awoke Nebraska and the 
Nation to a realization of the prosperity 
that is on in Nebraska. 


Such great newspapers as The Chicago 
Tribune, New York Times and Boston 
Transcript published many of the Greer 


series simultaneously with The Omaha 
Bee. 


No one in Nebraska or elsewhere was 
surprised that The Omaha Bee accom- 
plished this great journalistic feat. As 
spokesman for Nebraska and the Ne- 
braska section, the leadership of The 
Omaha Bee has long been undisputed. 


THE OMAHA BEE 


NELSON B. UPDIKE, Publisher, 


B. BREWER, Gen. Mer. 





Chicago Representative 


JOHN GLASS 
1216 Wrigley Bldg. 


New York Representative 


PRUDDEN, KING & PRUDDEN 
286 Fifth Ave. 
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ARBITRATION BOARD 
WILL CLEAR SLATE 


All Issues Raised Under Present Pact 
Will Be Decided If It Expires— 
Several Cases Deadlocked 
at N. Y. Meeting 

The International Arbitration Board 
of the American Newspaper Publishers 
\ssociation and the International Ty- 
pographical Union have agreed that 
issues raised under the present arbi- 
tration agreement must be decided. 
the present arbitration contract 
provides that in instances where dif- 
ferences are not settled prior to ex- 
Piration of the present arbitration 
agreement, the cases will remain be- 
fore the board until a settlement is 
reached in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the present contract. 

At the meeting January 31-February 
3 in New York the new Typographi- 
cal agreement made in Boston which 
provided a scale on a production basis 
was considered. Shortly after its ne- 
gotiation, President McParland of 
the I. T. U. protested against the 
agreement, claiming that a scale on a 
production basis is contrary to Inter- 
national Union rules. The board gave 
consideration to the protest, but took 
no action. 

The Chattanooga case, involving a 
claim by the Union that men em- 
ployed for a seventh day or night 
should receive price-and-a-half, and 
where it was shown by evidence that 
seventh day work was necessary be- 
cause there were three regular situa- 
tions vacant and the Union had made 
no serious effort to fill them, was dead- 
locked in the board. 

The Board decided the 








as 


Cincinnati 
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have their con- 
arbitra- 


publishers’ 
troversy 


right to 
considered in local 
tion as follows: 

“The contract on which arbitration 
is desired would apply for a year end- 
ing April 30, 1922. As the term is 
nearly over, the Board recommends 
that the parties agree to continue the 
contract and scale till that time and 
in the interim parties may submit pro- 
posals for a contract to become ef- 
fective May 1.” 

The Hartford scale case was again 
deadlocked and is now ready for a 
board of seven members. 

In the Milwaukee case the publish- 
ers’ appeal from an award by a local 
arbitration board, which continued the 
scale in effect under the previous con- 
tract of $50 for night work and $45 for 
day work, was considered. The case 
was deadlocked. 

Two cases were considered from 
Minneapolis, one from the Journal, 
involving the question of competent 
subs for regulars, and one from the 
Tribune relative to discharge of a man. 
Both cases were decided in favor of 
the publishers. The Savannah case 
involved an appeal by the Union from 
a local arbitration award in the scale 
affecting morning newspapers only. 
The local decision was continued. The 
rates of pay in effect are 86% cents 
per hour for time men and 12% cents 
per thousand ems for piece men. Ihe 
Union demanded very large increases. 
The question of the right of Spring- 
field (Mass.) publishers to have their 
proposition considered in local arbi- 
tration was decided similarly to that 
of Cincinnati. 

At a meeting of stereotypers Board 
made same agreement as with Inter- 
national Typographical Union to de- 
cide issues raised under present agree- 








GOOD BUSINESS 





advertising. 


Boston 


The Transcript Had a 
Record Month in January 


The gain over January. 1921, was 121,850 
lines. The total was greater than any other 
evening paper and only two columns behind 
the morning Post, which led in total week-day 


There was also a gain of nearly 10% in circu- 
lation. The Transcript is fast adding quantity 
to quality of circulation. 


Transcript 


Evening 





CHAS. H. 


New 
Chicago 





National Advertising Representative 


EDDY CO. 


York 
Boston 
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ment, in case it is not renewed. Three 
unimportant cases from Portland, 
Ore., Seattle and St. Louis were con- 
sidered. 





STRIKE THREAT IN QUEBEC 





Newspapers and Job Plants Affected by 
Union Demand for Increase 
(By Telegraph to Epvttor & PuBLIsHER) 


Quesec, P. Q., Feb. 9—All of the 
newspapers and union job printing plants 
in this city will be tied up from Tuesday 
next unless demands of typographical 
union members are met. Contracts of 
the International Typographical Union 
in Quebec come to an end Feb. 14 and 
a walk-out seems inevitable unless a last 
minute change of front is effected. At 
a meeting on Tuesday the offer made by 
the newspapers proprietors to the typog- 
raphers and job men was unanimously 
refused. 

The employers offered 55 cents an 
hour for a 44-hour week, but this was 
refused by the job printing men. 

What they are holding out for could 
not be ascertained, but as there is some- 
thing like $12 per week difference in the 
scale between Quebec and Montreal, it is 
thought that the local job printers are 
seeking to bring their scale nearer what 
is being paid in Montreal. 

What is being offered the newspaper 
men the latter will not divulge, while 
the employers are equally reticent, but 
as both sides appear adamant in their 


stand it looks as if Quebec 
have one newspaper and ~s... uly 
union one after next Tuesday red 
The morning papers of Tuesday F 
ary 14, will be published but it 
that there will be no afternoon ed: 
The newspaper men are now Working 
hours weekly nights and 48 hoy 

days. Bt 

If all newspapers and job 
closed up it will affect some pe 





New Home for Burlington Gazette 

The Burlington (Ia.) Gazette has 
started work on plans for a new bui 
on a 60-foot square lot on Wash; 
street, between 3d and 4th streets, Three 
stories and a high basement are Planned 
and work will be started as soon as 
sible so that the building will be ready 
for occupancy by early fall, 





New Journalism Course in New York 

A course in journalism will be in- 
augurated this spring at Hunter Col- 
lege, the free college for women of 
New York City. This course Will be 
part of the work of the extension d. 
partment. 





New Daily for Sapulpa, Okla. 
The Sapulpa (Okla.) Star yi 
shortly be started by A. E. Ros. 
associated with E. W. Sprague, editor 
of the Creek County Democrat-News 
Mr. Ross resigned February 1 as state 
income tax auditor. 





Count 


issue. 


ber of lines. 
he thought. 


variety of faces and 


these requirements. 


composition.” 





your display lines 


A surprise is in store for the publisher who 
actually counts the display lines in his average 
The total number of display lines is 
much smaller than he thought. 


Another surprise lies in an actual count of the 
display faces and sizes represented in that num- 
The variety is much greater than 


And the lines of one style and size are not 
grouped. The 24 point Cheltenham lines, for 
instance, are scattered through different ads. 
And remember that every ad is a separate job— 
that must be put through to make way for the 
rest. Accumulation must be avoided to prevent 
congestion—so as to get to press on time and 
still please the advertiser. 


Speed and efficiency in the setting of display 
matter require instant accessibility of a wide 


extended, all the way up to 60 point. 
The Ludlow is the only system that meets all 


paper advertising managers in this country calls 
the Ludlow an “eternal fountain of display 


Ludlow Typograph Company 
2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago 
Eastern Office: 606 World Building, New York City 


sizes—including bold and 


One of the keenest news- 

















LUDLOW QUALITY SLUG COMPOSITION ABOVE 10 PT. 
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.¢ W. VIGILANCE IS 
REORGANIZED 


astees—Robbins, Houston, Bar- 
“ and Doherty — In 


Charge — Funds Now In 
Separate Account 


_—__ 


D. Robbins, first chairman of 
‘gtional Vigilance Committee of the 
“ed Advertising Clubs of the 
, fas re-entered vigilance work as 

an of a volunteer operating com- 
my direct charge, with Merle Sid- 
of Indianapolis, chairman of the 
“ee for several years, and Herbert 
dgston, former president of the A. 
CW, as the other two members. 
.; trustees’ meeting at which this 
“¢ committee was formed, Henry 
yierty, New York financier, a mem- 
jthe board of trustees, suggested 
je trusteeship of the funds be vest- 
sa board enlarged to ten or twelve 
ach to be a leader in some impor- 
industry. : 
sition to Mr. Doherty and Mr. 
gon, who is chairman of the trus- 
he others are Clarence W. Barron, 
ster of the Wall Street Journal; F. 
Gerling, of the Seiberling Tire & 
set Company, Akron, and David 
tiaum, Philadelphia clothing man- 
i vigilance movement will in the 
te financed from a separate asso- 
‘0 fund and it will be possible for 
4 fms as- desire to support this di- 
bs of the work exclusively to do so. 
wstaining memberships specifically 
mated for the vigilance fund will be 
nto the credit of the vigilance com- 
nina separate bank account. 
«rs, Robbins, Sidener and Houston 
eve without compensation. All 
iad long and active contact with 
‘nth-in-advertising movement. Mr. 
ins as the first chairman, estab- 
the work which, under the direc- 
of Mr. Sidener, attained its present 


operating committee has appointed 
| Kenner, connected with vigilance 
h for several years, to take charge 
« York headquarters as director. 


IN SPAIN” AT AD CLUB 





mal Comedy and Broadway Stars 
Will Entertain 


f annual dinner, show and ball of 
Hivertising Club of New York, which 
mosed of one thousand of the lead- 
iivertising men in the city, will be 
‘at the Hotel Astor, on Tuesday 
%, February 21. 

fe feature will be a one-act musical 
ty entitled “A Night in Spain” to be 
el by club members with a spe- 
horus of beautiful gentlemen 


Heit MacGregor, the well known di- 
", who staged “The Sweetheart 
? id many other popular successes 
engaged to direct the produc- 
ad Allen Fagan, of “Ziegfeld Fol- 
‘ame, will instruct the advertising 
a their terpsichorean stunts. 
addition to the club show, Paul 
* publisher of the Theatre Maga- 
8 arranged for the appearance of 
aber of prominent Broadway stars 
“tertain between courses of the 


‘committee in charge of the affair 
Ws of Charles C. Green, chairman; 
Donald, Tom Hughes, D. Mor- 
ones, H. B. Pickering, Cal J. 
ring A. J. Gibney, Paul Meyer, 
st Wakefield, L. W. Bleser, H. R. 

*G. Halstead, Arthur Doornbos, 










Harvey Wood, Michael Gross, Harry 
Friedman, R. H. Weevil, Harry Weis- 
berger, David Lee, W. L. Roberts, M. P. 
Linn, Louis Zeidler, George L. Brown 
and W. F. Haring. 


RADIO FOR SACRAMENTO BEE 





News and Concert Plant Installed on 
Newspaper’s Roof 


SAcRAMENTO, Cal., Feb. 2—A belief 
in the future of wireless telegraphy and 
telephony as a medium of sending and 
receiving news has led Managing Editor 
J. Earl Langdon, of the Sacramento 
Bee to instal a high power wireless sta- 
tion on the roof of the Bee building. 
The outfit was given a public “sendoff” 
February 2d when for .an hour six 
prominent vocalists now touring the 
state from the East sang and talked into 
sending instruments while receiving sta- 
tions from Catalina Island and Mexico 
to Alberta listened. 

A daily program of music combined 
with local news, the weather report and 
other material suitable for such distribu- 
tion, is to be sent out from the Bee’s 
station between four and five p. m. with 
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a view to interesting the installation of 
wireless sets by amateurs. In addition 
to sending out music and news the 
Bee’s instruments are to be used on spe- 
cial occasions to receive messages and 
speeches, The Sacramento Rotary Club 
last week, meeting in the Chamber of 
Commerce Building which for the oc- 
casion was connected with wires from 
the Bee, was entertained by speeches 
made in Oakland and Chico by Rotary 
Club presidents in those cities. 

According to Mr. Langdon the in- 
stallation of the wireless outfit is an ex- 
periment as yet but he has strong be- 
lief that it will someday play an im- 
portant part in the operation of a news- 
paper. When it does, states Langdon, 
the Bee will be “in on the ground floor.” 

A wireless station is also being con- 
structed by the Stockton (Cal.) Record, 
with a similar view in mind. 








Printers Supply Firm in Texas 


Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, dealers in 
printers’ supplies, now have a permit to 
do business in Texas. State headquar- 
ters will be maintained at Dallas with 
Horton W. Bransford as state agent. 
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Buy Texas Papers 


The Sweetwater (Tex.) Daily and 
Weekly Reporter and the Roby (Tex.) 
Weekly Star-Record were purchased last 
week by Houston Harte, Minor Shutt 
and others from the Terrell Publishing 
Company of Austin, Tex. Harte is the 
publisher of the San Angelo (Tex.) 
Daily Standard. He came to Texas two 
years ago from Missouri, where he was 
the publisher of the Boonville Daily Re- 
publican. Shutt has been the circulation 
manager of the Standard and is now 
managing the Sweetwater papers. He 
came to Texas four years ago from 
Akron, Ohio, where he was on the 
Beacon Jcurnal. The two papers will 
be incorporated with the following of- 
ficers: President, Mr. Harte; vice-presi- 
dent, Mr. Shutt; secretary-treasurer, 
Miss: Willie Rowan. 


Detroit News Gets 12,000 Loaves 


Twelve thousand loaves of bread were 
submitted in the contest of the Detroit 
News to decide the city’s best bread 
maker. Prizes ranging from $250 down 
were given. The bread was turned over 
to local charities after the judging. 
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lan Youeuta’Y 
SEE THE PitcHer 
HE HAD TAKEN 
WHEN HE WAS A 
BABY! | WoULDN TELL 
YOU WHAT HE HAD on! 
(ID Be ASHAMED! 
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HES ONEY 


FOOLIN! 


There Is Real Snap and Punch to Reg’lar Fellers 
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Caenge 








It is clean humor. 
Not the kind of Slap- 


a great many Comic 
Sections, and it makes 
Circulation. 


Comedy seen in 














Braves 





Ask the Editor of Any Paper Publishing 
What He Thinks of Reg’lar Fellers 
Furnished in Matrix Form in Black and Three 


Colors, Black and Red or Black Alone. Also as 
the First Page of a Printed Comic Section. 


HERALD-SUN SYNDICATE 


280 Broadway, New York City 
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FAMOUS HERALD BEATS 
AND THEIR WRITERS 


Some Notable Achievements of James 
Gordon Bennett’s Staff of Reporters 
on Land and Sea in the 
Days Gone By 


By Joun T. Burke 

Formerly News Editor of the New York 

lerald 

I have been asked to write the story 
of the Herald’s biggest “beat,” an oft- 
told tale, as there is no doubt that the 
“Commodore” (so the old-timers of the 
Heraid staff will ever refer to James 
Gordon Bennett the second) scored that 
when he sent Stanley to find Livingstone, 
in darkest Africa. Putting that aside, 
however, as an epoch-making event in 
the history of journalism with which 
the whole world is familiar, my mind 
reverts to many stories that deserve to 
be chronicled, if not as “beats,” as no- 
table achievements of the amazing gal- 
axy of stars that shone in the Herald 
firmament when the dear, low building 
surmounted by the hammer-throwers; 
Stuff and Guff, and reminiscent of the 
Palace of the Doges, was my newspaper 
home. 

It seems but yesterday that we greeted 
Walter (“Skipper”) Meriwether, as, 
grime-covered, redolent of the smoke of 
battle, and wearing the uniform of a 
jolly jack-tar—‘“Skip.” served his coun- 
try in the navy for many years—he 
climbed “Suicide Stairs” from the West 
36th street entrance into the city room, 
tossed a bundle of “copy” into the hands 
of “Charley” Lincoln just before mid- 
night, and next morning our readers 
revelled in a marine classic—the full 
story of the “bottling up” and capture of 
Cervera’s fleet. 

Many fine yarns came to us from the 
“Skipper” (now an editor somewhere in 
the South), including the thrilling one 
of the plague ship in New York Bay, a 
wonderful pen picture, his memorable 
description of the tragedy that followed 
the great eruption of Mont Pelee, but I 
love to think of him, as he came to us 
that night, during the Spanish-American 
war, like a figure out of one of W. Clark 
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Russell’s salt sea novels with an epic 
of newspaperdom. 

Of course the Herald published other 
great stories of sea fights, including the 
thrilling description of the battle of 
Manila Bay, logged by Lieutenant Stick- 
ney, U. S. N., as he stood beside Ad- 
miral Dewey on the bridge of the Olym- 
pia and noted the progress of the fight, 
and the splendid cablegram of John F. 
3ass filed at Che Foo, after witnessing 
from the deck of a British tramp the 
final assault on and fall of Port Arthur, 
but in recounting the stories of the sea 
that came to us in those days I must not 
forget the exploit of the late “Jack” 
Mitchell, chief telegrapher of the Herald 
for many years, and one of the most re- 
sourceful of the many “knights of the 
key” that I have been privileged to know, 
who calmly transmitted chapter after 
chapter of the Bible as he held the cable 
wire at Port Antonio for Harry S. Brown, 
famous Washington correspondent and 
an authority on politics second to none 
in his day, to transmit a sizzling full 
page story of the bombardment of Mat- 
anzas, during which though a wretched 
mule was the only casualty, Harry fear- 
lessly exposed himself and his flagship, 
a seagoing tugboat, to the cross fire of 
our cruisers and the Spanish shore bat- 
teries. 

The record of achievements of Herald 
men during that tiny war—it appears 
tiny now, with Armageddon only a few 
years in the past—would be incomplete 
were I! to fail to record the amazing ex- 
ploit of the late “Nick” Biddle, one of 
the bravest men who ever stepped in 
shoe leather, who, full of fever and lost 
in the Cuban swamps for days, cut his 
way with a machete through the jungles 
to the coast and safety to cable one of 
the best stories of the fight at San Juan 
Hill. This is the same “Nick” who 
whenever hell broke loose in South 
America, was sent to tell how they were 
putting out the fire, and who, as a result 
of assisting some Americans to escape 
from the clutches of Castro, had a price 
placed on his head by the Venezuelan 
dictator. Peace to “Nick’s” ashes! He 
died ten years ago from a recrudescence 
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of the fever that he contracted while 
serving the paper he loved. 

Before passing on to notable “beats” 
of a later day I must not overlook Ham- 
ilton Peltz, my first night city editor on 
the Herald, a newspaper man to his fin- 
ger tips, and one of the best reporters 
who cver sharpened a pencil to make 
truth more fascinating than fiction or 
hammered out a masterpiece that could 
be sent to the composing room without 
substituting a word or changing a sen- 
tence. “Ham”—as he is known to his 
friends, and that takes in all of the 
Owls—during his twenty-five years ot 
service on land and sea, has done extra- 
ordinary work in South America, Cuba 
and Mexico for the Herald—I can see 
him now standing as cool as a cucumber 
with bullets whistling about him as he 
watched the capture of Vera Cruz by 
our bluejackets and marines—and he has 
the reputation, duly earned, of never 
having “fallen down,” a record that em- 
braces reporting the investigation of the 
insurance companies—(an inquiry that 
made Charles Evans Hughes a national 
figure) and hundreds of other big as- 
signments that come to one who, like 
Peltz has held, and still holds, front rank 
as a reporter. 

Ahi! as Kipling might say, the ex- 
ploits afloat, ashore and in the city 
streets of those who were Herald men 
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industry. 


THE EVENING MAIL announces the estab- 
lishment of a Food Department of a broadly useful 
character alike to the consumer and to the food 


In this connection we have appointed as manager 
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Invisible Color Print 


Color Printing Company 


plements. The 
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syndicate or use this invention. 


RICHARD S. WOOD, who for the past four years 
has been manager of the Food Department of The 
Globe and managing director of the General Mer- 
chandising Company. 


Mr. Wood is widely known in the food world as 
a man of great experience and practical knowledge 
in the preparation, advertising and marketing of 
food products. 


Supporting Mr. Wood there will be maintained 
a force thoroughly versed in dietetics and the 
science of foodology. The whole food subject will 
be treated in an attractive, practical and authorita- 
tive fashion for the benefit and enlightenment of the 
housewife in search of really helpful information 
and guidance. This work will be made an especially 
important feature of The Evening Mail’s household 
page. 


It will not be the purpose of this department to 
engage in the merchandising of foods for its own 
benefit nor will it be the purpose to play certain 
interest against others. The work of the depart 
ment will be constructive and not destructive. 


Food manufacturers, food packers and advertis- 
ing agents as well will find this department ever 
ready to render valuable service in connection with 
all of those problems having to do with developing 
and sustaining markets in New York and vicinity. 
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We hereby announce that we have granted ‘ 

The National Publishing Co., Inc., of St. Louis, ‘ 

the exclusive right to use in the United States : 

and Canada the invention of invisible color prints ‘ 

of patent No. 1,384,663, dated July 12, 1921, in : 

connection with non-advertising newspaper sup- é 

National Publishing Co., Inc., ‘ 

will syndicate this feature through its subsidiary : 
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; 

World Color Printing Company $ 

?’ 

No other person or corporation is authorized to ‘ 
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INVISIBLE COLOR PRINT { 
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CORPORATION 
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(Patentee) ; 

124 White Street, New York City ‘ 
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time when Frank B. Flaherty, who, as 
| manager at the most critical pe- 
ae ’s hi by emulat- 
riod of the Herald’s history, vy e 
ing the example of the little Dutch boy 
who kept the Zuyder Zee from inundat- 
ing Holland, saved the paper until it 
passed to its present ownership, was Cir- 
culating more than 150,000 copies of the 
daily and fully 400,000 copies of the Sun- 
day issue; and that was the time, too, 
when, on a “tip” that a big ship was on 
the rocks in a wild winter storm, off 
Montauk Point, L. I, the city editor 
chartered an engine and car, assigned 
Francis De Folsom and John Klein as 
reporters, and Schaefer, a marine artist, 
to illustrate the story with the result 
that next day the Herald published two 
pages of letterpress covering all details 
of this sea tragedy and a five-column 
cut showing the crew freezing in the rig- 
ging. 

Of many big Herald beats that one 
stands out almost as clearly today as 
on that eventful morning, when, having 
put the paper to press, O'Donnell, the 
night editor, came down the spiral stairs 
from the composing room humming, 
“When you and I were young, Maggie,” 
a sure sign that he was well pleased. 

In concluding this rather discursive 
article, in which I am sure I have un- 
wittingly overlooked some of the good 
old crew, I have refrained from quoting 
any anecdotes about the Commodore, 
because many of them are unworthy and 
most ‘of them are untrue, and because I 
want my friends to remember him only 
as one of the world’s great editors, who, 
in his declining years, serving as a re- 
porter for the Paris edition of the Her- 
ald with the Germans only 20 miles 
away, inspired those of us who were 
with him then with profound respect for 
the high courage that he displayed as a 
very gallant American gentleman. 
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CITY EDITOR BEST TEACHER 


Ferocity and Exactitude of Old-Time 


Czars Urged on Journalism Tutors 


Teachers of journalism should cul- 
tivate the exacting fierceness of the 
old-time city editor, Walter A. Wash- 
burne, supervisor of news writing at 
the Medill School of Journalism, and 
city editor of the Chicago Evening 
Post, told the Illinois Woman’s Press 
association at a meeting in the audi- 
torium of the Chicago Woman’s club, 
Thursday evening, February 2. 

“News writing is best learned at a 
rickety typewriter under the glaring 
eye of a city editor who won't be put 
off with makeshifts,” he said. It fol- 
lows that the best school of journal- 
ism is that which most nearly repro- 
duces the newspaper atmosphere. 

“City editors were star-makers a 
generation ago, but nowadays it is 
not easy for an untrained youngster 
to apprentice himself in the newspaper 
business. Openings for ‘cubs’ are 
fewer than they used to be, and city 
editors have less time to give to 
teaching. % 

“So we have schools of journalism, 
where men and women are given the 
preliminary training which their prede- 
cessors received in the ‘local room’ 
on the paper which took them on. 
At the, Medill school we try to create 
a newsroom atmosphere. Our stu- 
dents work like reporters and are 
treated like reporters, and when they 
get jobs they should feel at home.” 





Lincoln Advertising Service Moves 


The Lincoln Advertising Service 
has moved to 267 Sth avenue, New 
York. 
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EDITORS—Show Your Colors 


THE HONOR FLAG is a silent declaration of loyalty 
to the Constitution of the United States. 








The Honor Button worn by patriotic men and women spells influence 
and support for the Eighteenth Amendment. 


Printed Cotton Flags, 12x18-inch, per gross 
en lots, each 


Gold Plated Buttons or Pins (Specify Buttons or 
Lots 500, each 
Lots of 100, each 
Broken lots, each 


TERMS CASH 


Correspondence and Checks to 
HONOR FLAG COMMITTEE 
511 Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 
N. H. SEUBERT, Treas. 
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Any Operator Can Change a One-Magazine Model 8 or 14 Into a 


Two- or Three-Magazine Machine in Less than One-half Hour 
There Is No New Framework to Add—No Old Parts to Discard i 
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Tue Model 8 or Model 14 Linotype can be’pur- 
chased with only one magazine if so desired. There 
is space in reserve for two more magazines, which 
can be added in your own composing room at any 
time. This plan enables any printer to own the 
Linotype he needs. 

Even when sold with only one magazine every 
machine is built and tested-with all three. When 
you buy a one- or two-magazine Model 8 or Model 
14 you buy a three-magazine machine with part 
of the equipment removed. Then when you con- 
vert it, you simply slip the removed parts back 
into place. They have got to fit and work properly. 
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MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
646 Sacramento Street 


CHICAGO 
1100 So. Wabash Avenue 


NEW ORLEANS 
549 Baronne Street 


Canapian Linotype Liwirtep, 119 Adelaide Street, West, Torento 
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RETAILERS DEMAND CUT IN 
NEWSPAPER RATES 


(Continued from page 8) 











morning daily circulation of all cities 
reporting was 20,981. 

The minimum evening circulation 
was found to be 3,000; the maximum 
evening circulation, 78,337; and the 
average evening circulation, 23,214. 

The Sunday circulation figures were 
reported as follows: Minimum, 9,774; 
maximum, 88,644; and average, 31,997. 

These statistics indicate that the 
Sunday editions have the largest cir- 
culation; the evening papers having 
second place in this regard, and the 
morning papers have the smallest cir- 
culation. 

The minimum rate per 
Inch” in morning papers was thus 
computed to be 1.82c.; the maximum 
rate per Thou-Inch (morning) to be 


“Thou- 


6.66c.: and the average rate per Thou- 
Inch (morning) to be 3.22c. 
RATE COMPARISONS 

For the evening papers the rates 


were computed as follows: Minimum 
rate per “Thou-Inch,” 1lc.; maximum 
rate per Thou-Inch, 5.39c., while the 
average rate per Thou-Inch was 2.87c. 

For the Sunday papers the rates 
were computed as follows: The mini- 
mum rate per “Thou-Inch,” 1.82c.; 
maximum rate per Thou-Inch, 4.46c., 
while the average rate per Thou-Inch 
was 3.07c. 

It was pointed out as “interesting 
to note that the average rates per 
Thou-Inch for morning and Sunday 
papers are almost equal and that the 
average rate per Thou-Inch for eve- 
ning papers is the lowest of the three. 
Yet this near agreement of average 
rates does not alter the fact that wide 
discrepancies exist in the submitted 
rates, as the chart indicates. The sim- 
ilarity of these average rates per 
Thou-Inch is merely a strange arith- 
metical coincidence. Although the 
morning papers have the smallest cir- 
culation yet they have the highest 
minimum, maximum, and average rate 
per Thou-Inch. This would lead to 
the conclusion that the rates now be- 
ing charged for advertising in morn- 
ing papers are too high when one con- 
siders the circulation of the same, and 
their handicaps as media of retail 
advertising.” 

What was commented upon as a 
“startling fact” was the “revelation” 
by the survey that 18 stores or 45 per 
cent of those answering the question- 
naire stated that there was a tendency 
to raise rates still higher in their re- 
spective cities. 


ADVERTISING ! 

“This high percentage is all the 
more astounding,” said the survey, 
“when one considers that the ques- 
tionnaires were returned at a time 
when the prices of commodities and 
labor were on the decrease. The 
merchant was beginning to find him- 
self in this peculiar position, viz., with 
his margin of profit greatly reduced 
because of general economic condi- 
tions, outside influences were endeav- 
oring to raise his operating expenses 
still higher.” 

Two stores or 5% of the total num- 
ber stated that they had just been 
forced to agree to an increase in rates. 
The other 50% stated that they were 
aware of no contemplated change of 
rates and in all probability would not 
learn of any before the time of renew- 
ing their annual contracts. 

The survey concluded by quoting 
the following opinions as representa- 
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tive of the sentiment of merchants on 
future advertising policies, unless rates 
are reduced: 4 

“The merchant cannot tolerate fur- 
ther increases and continue to adver- 


tise goods by means of the daily 
press.” 
“We are curtailing and will con- 


tinue to further curtail our advertis- 
ing space to keep within our budget 
as we cannot give publicity to our 
merchandise on the scale which we 
formerly did under the present rates.” 


A GENERAL MANAGER'S VIEW 


The view of the financial man of the 
store, as experienced by Herbert Tiley, 
general manager of Strawbridge & 
Clothier, of Philadelphia, is that the ad- 
vertising manager’s job right now is not 
quibbling over the technique of the use 
of advertising space, but to study eco- 
nomics of fundamentals so that he may 
be of some personal aid in the attempted 
revival of business. “He must become a 
student of everything that may possibly 
improve business,” said Mr. Tiley. “It is 
useless to talk of ways and means of 
creating more business for stores where 
greater purchasing power doesn’t exist 
because of the lack of the dollar. It is 
beyond the power of advertising to do 
the impossible. It is everyone’s job, in- 
cluding the advertising manager’s, to help 
boost business.” 

A Boston manager here expressed the 
opinion that the big trouble with depart- 
ment stores is that they lack the selling 
initiative and ingenuity of the manufac- 
turer. The latter, because of competition, 
is compelled to specialize on branded 
goods. His company, he said, has proven 
that department stores can also build up 
specialized lines of business that will net 
profit enough to eliminate the worry over 
such minor things as advertising rates. 

Speaking on “Testing the Confidence 
of the Customer,” Prof. A. T. Poffen- 
berg, assistant professor of psychology 
at Columbia University, expressed the 
opinion that advertisers cannot do too 
much to prevent the publication in news- 
papers of inaccurate news and informa- 
tion that is derogatory to their interests. 
Many advertising campaigns, he said, 
have been killed because of impressions 
made on the public mind by inaccurate 
information in the public press. Scientific 
data is particularly erroneous in Ameri- 
can reporting, he asserted, whereas Eng- 
lish newspaper treatment of such sub- 
jects is notable for its correctness. Prof. 
Poffenberger said psychological tests 
made by him have proven that advertis- 
ing often creates a higher percentage of 
belief among readers than plain reading 
matter did on the same article. 


WorkKinG WiTH BUYERS 


Discussing the relationship of the ad- 
vertising manager and the buyer, E. S. 
Goldstein, advertising manager of the 
May Store, Cleveland, Ohio, stated that 
the differences between these two very 
important cogs in a department store’s 
machinery are too often caused by the 
advertising manager’s exaggerated ideas 
of his own importance. Forty per cent 
of an advertising manager’s rating 
should be on tact, he said. Too few of 
them have it—and tact must consist of 
diplomacy, thoughtfulness, consideration 
and common sense—in the advertising 
manager’s treatment of buyers and all 
other employees and associates. If treat- 
ed right, the buyer will develop more 
ideas in a year than the average adver- 
tising manager’s department, said Mr. 
Goldstein. 

Present day department store advertis- 
ing is likened by women to auctioneer- 
ing, and not even good auctioneering, de- 
clares Mrs. Irene Sickel Sims, of the 
Federal Advertising Agency, New York. 

Mrs. Sims cited the following example 
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of how the price appeal evil can be suc- 
cessfully overcome: 


Don’t misunderstand. We must not 
price when price is the big story. But many 
times there’s a bigger, fresher, more fascinating 
story than price, even on reduced merchandise 

“For example, imagine that the sports apparel 
buyer for your stere comes into your office some 
merning and says: ‘I have about 75 English 
tweed sport suits to clear at $25 each. They 
cost $95 to land,’ she tells you, and when you 
ask why they didn’t sell at the regular price, 
she'll say: ‘Well, you know, English women 
wear outdoor clothes for comfort. They don’t 
care much about style. These suits have flare 
skirts—they’re best for walking, of course— 
but American women simply will not wear 
them; say they’re not smart, Of course,’ she 
adds as she turns to go, ‘that’s for your in- 
formation only.’ 

“*But is it?’ you ask yourself. Are you 
going to turn to your desk and write: 

“Prices Smashed on Sport Suits 
Regularly $95—Today $25.’ 
“or will you recognize the sound reason the 
buyer has given you for reducing her _ mer- 
chandise and give that reason wider circulation 
in this fashion: 
“*Any Woman Can Alter the Skirts 
of These English Suits.’ 
“adding in a smaller line, ‘And Obtain $95 
Value for $25.’ 

“The last appeal was 
paper, despite the buyer’s fear that it would 
hurt her clearance, but by eleven o’clock of 
the morning the ad. appeared, she telephoned 
that every suit was sold, and for days after- 
ward women came in asking for those ‘English 
suits with the wide skirts’.” 
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Acting Secyetary-Treasurer Edwin 
Stoiber of the Advertising Group re- 
ported the membership now is 442, a gain 
of 257 since the organization meeting a 
year ago. 

The Standards of Practice, written by 
Fred Aldred and adopted during the past 
year by the Advertising Group, and ap- 
proved by the executive committee of 
the National Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion, are: 

THE RETAIL STORE recognizes its obliga- 
tion to establish, maintain and promote through 
its publicity these standards of practice as gov- 
erning its distribution of goods: 

I.—THE DUTY TO SERVE goes hand in 
hand with the privilege of profit. 

I1.—EFFICIENT SERVICE requires the 
substitution of the modern scientific point of 


view and methods of management for traditional 
“hit or miss” ways. 


111.—ORGANIZED SERVICE iny, 
selection, training, management and ¢ 
tion of employees in the spirit of ¢ 
leadership, and the development and 
of each and every individual. 
IV.—ECONOMICAL SERVICE necess 
‘conomy in expense and speed in turnover ant 
‘onsequent study, analysis and planning of he 
'emand and supply—existing and potentiaj . 
V.—HONEST SERVICE puts quality, sy 
value and satisfaction in goods before oan 
with truth in advertising goods and psc 
necessary corollary. =e 
\V'I.—CONTINUED SERVICE can only jg 
with due and proper consideration for 
interests—for owner, fair profits; for employ 
continuous, healthful, well-paid empk maa 
for producer, steady, remunerative outlet: for 
nstumer, enduring satisfaction; for community 
fullest possible equitable distribution of the 
preducts of industry. . 


Ives the 
OmPensa- 
“OPETative 
INSPtration 


“The possibilities of the Advertising 
Group are boundless,” said Chairman 
Frank Black, who, besides reporting on 
the “Standards of Practice” pointed oyt 
that the body in its first year of life als 
has organized and put into operation q 
news educational service to overcome the 
lack of understanding on the part of the 
public of the importance of the retail 
business as an industry and its social 
value to the community; founded a data 
book service for the exchange of infor. 
mation and views of the members; estab. 
lished the means by which competent 
advertising men may be put in touch 
with positions suiting them; and also 
began the werking out of a plan for the 
listing of deceptive and misleading trade 
terms and brands, with correct defini- 
tions and terminology recommended to 
be substituted for them. 

Frank Irving Fletcher, speaking on 
“Individuality in Advertising” expressed 
the opinion that too much attention js 
being given in department store copy to 
pictorial and type appeal. “The Voice of 
the Store is just as important and means 
far more to the business,” he said. 

An interesting and instructive “Ques- 
tion Box” discussion was conducted un- 
der the leadership of W. R. Hotchkin. 








Advantages of 


GREATER 
MATRIX 
SUPPLY 


frequently used characters. 


line-casting machine. 





The Linograph is equipped with automatic double escapements on the most 
These escapements operate two adjoining magazine 
channels, drawing matrices from each alternately by the operation of one key. 
Thus a greater supply of the most used matrices is available than in any other 


Write for booklet “Answers to Your Questions.” 
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The Linograph Way Is the Easiest Way 
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«pack PAY” FOR PITTOCK HEIRS 





Legacies of $500 Monthly Date from 
Publisher’s Death 


PorTLAND, Ore.—Circuit Judge _Taz- 
ell has granted the petition of heirs of 
the late H. L. Pittock for their legacies 
of $500 a month each and interest since 
anuary 29, 1919, the date of Mr. Pit- 
tock’s death. Each of the five children 
will receive about $20,000 in back pay- 
4 suit was a friendly one, both O. 
L. Price, executor, and C, <A. Morden, 
joint trustee with Mr. Price, expressing 
a desire to comply with the petition. The 
estate has not yet been turned overt to the 
trustees and as it was stipulated in the 
will that the payments were to be made 
by the trustees, legal sanction for pay- 
ments by the executor was sought. 

Mr. Pittock, who was publisher of the 
Oregonian, left in a 20-year trust an 
estate amounting to more than $5,000,000 
dear of all obligations and inheritance 
taxes. The will, which was contested, 
was sustained in both the lower court 
and in the Oregon Supreme Court. It 
was asserted in court at the recent hear- 
ing that the final account will be filed 
soon, as all that has been holding it up 
are some unpaid obligations which the 
trustees are willing to stipulate to pay. 





AD RATES HELD LEVEL 
BY COSTS 





(Continued from page 11) 











which is a factor in practically every 
newspaper’s costs. Figures taken from 
the books of a prominent news service 
show that the cost of producing news, 
which means getting it to the filing edi- 
tor’s desk, is 290 per cent greater than 
it was in 1914. The cost of transmitting 
the news and delivering it to the client 
newspaper has increased 300 per cent. 
This expense has been passed on to the 
newspapers by the press associations and 
the trend has also been reflected ‘in sal- 
aries paid by newspapers to their own 
editorial and news-gathering forces. 
Salaries have also risen, though not so 
sharply, in the advertising, circulation 
and office departments of newspapers 
and there have been few wage cuts. For 
this fact, publishers have been attacked 
by shortsighted advertisers, but their de- 
fense is excellent—and will make another 
story. 

On the other hand, to balance the in- 
creases in advertising rates made neces- 
sary by these additional costs, the 
newspapers have spent every effort in 
augmenting their circulation and giving 
the advertiser more readers of his an- 
nouncement. Leaving out the giant cir- 
culation of the war-time period, and 
basing calculations from shortly before 
the armistice, it can be seen from the 
accompanying chart that total newspaper 
circulations, morning, evening and Sun- 
day are higher now than they were on 
October 1, 1918. 

Statements of circulation to the Gov- 
ernment by approximately 2,600 news- 
papers on that date showed circulations 
aggregating 44,900,000 copies daily. The 
next year saw a reaction, but since then 
the trend of newspaper circulation has 
been steadily upward and it totalled on 
October 1, 1921, 47,465,153 copies daily. 
And there are fewer newspapers now 
than there were three years ago. 

Accordingly, the rate per line per mil- 
lion circulation, which climbed fast dur- 
ing the era of kiting prices in all busi- 
Nesses, has steadied and is now sloping 
downward, despite slight increases in 
fate in the past year. Morning papers 
showed a small increase in rate per line 
ber million, but are lower than they were 
t year ago. Evening papers showed a 
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slight decline, Sunday newspapers a fair- 
ly sharp decline and the total rate per 
line per million for all papers continues 
its down slope started in November, 
1920. 

Newspaper lineage, as noted for 109 
newspapers in 23 American cities for the 
period 1914-1921 in Epiror & PuBLisHeEr, 
and reduced to a yearly basis on a chart 
on this page, shows that newspaper ad- 
vertising fell off 9 per cent during 1921 
compared with 1920 figures and that it 
was on the upgrade when the year end- 
ed. Complete figures for January are 
not yet at hand, but incomplete statistics 
indicate that the total for the month in 
leading cities will about equal that of 
last January. It is testimony that most 
of the advertisers who used newspapers 
in 1920 have found it profitable to sell 
their goods through newspaper space 
and that there were few failures during 
the 1921 depression among merchants 
and manufacturers who had honest 
goods to sell and sold them with news- 
paper advertising that confined itself 
to facts about the goods and the people 
who bought them. 
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PROFOUND SORROW WE HAVE TO 
ANNOUNCE THE DEATH OF 
OUR PRESIDENT 


MR. RICHARD A. FOLEY 


ON MONDAY, THE SIXTH OF FEBRUARY. ONE 
THOUSAND NINE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-TWO 
AT THE AGE OF FORTY-NINE. 


THE BUSINESS OF THIS AGENCY, OF WHICH 


HE WAS THE HEAD, WILL BE CONTINUED IN 
THE SPIRIT OF SERVICE AND SINCERITY WHICH 
HE SET AS A STANDARD FOR HIS ASSOCIATES, 
AND WITH THEIR KNOWLEDGE OF THE 
METHODS THAT HAVE PROVED SUCCESSFUL. 


THE RICHARD A. FoLzy 
ADVERTISING AGENCY, INc. 


CHARLES H. EYLES. VicE-PRESIDENT 
LEE E. HOOD, VICE-PRESIDENT 
CHARLES C. SHOEMAKER, TREASURER 
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VER "Sep ADVERTISER 


Our Special Edition 
Advertising Sticks~ 


NS . + 
Ainericas 
“Foremost 
lndustrial 
Atdvertisin 


ay 


By introducing a number of non-advertisers to 
your columns through special edition advertising, we 
demonstrate the value of space to them. Our expe- 
rience has been that, once having tasted the fruit of 
advertising, the non-advertiser comes back for more. 

In putting on special editions we drive for the non- 
advertiser. Our representatives are specialist ex- 
perts in the line they solicit. Each handles certain 
lines and has handled those lines until he can discuss 
the prospect's business as intelligently as the pros- 
pect himself. 

Naturally we get business. 

And a large percentage of that business invariably 
continues with the paper after the special edition has 
been run. 

An inquiry as to our system costs 
nothing and it may solve your problem. 


JOHN B. GALLAGHER CO. 


52 VANDERBILT AVENUE. 


BOSTON 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 
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Gritless News Ink 
Web Press Colors 
Rotogravure Inks 


GRITLESS NEWS INK is the fast- 


est selling and most popular ink to- 








day. No more time wasted in 


wash-ups during run. No more 
“muddy” printing or filled-in cuts. 
Test this product to the very limit 


under all conditions. 


OUR WEB PRESS COLORS are 


to the comic supplements and 





magazine sections what our Grit- 
less News Ink is to the black and 
white sections of the finest news- 
papers. They are clean, bright and 
snappy. 


OUR ROTOGRAVURE 


were the 


INKS 


first manufactured in 
We not only set the 





America. 
American standard but we have 
steadily improved rotogravure inks 
until today the Ault & Wiborg 
products are preferred by the most 
exacting publishers throughout the 


world. 





The 


ult & Wiborg Co. 


CINCINNATI CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 

NEW YORK CLEVELAND MILWAUKEE 
BOSTON DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS 
BALTIMORE BUFFALO SAN FRANCISCO 
PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA LOS ANGELES 


FORT WORTH 
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RICHARD A. FOLEY DEAD 
IN PHILADELPHIA 


Ranked High as Advertising Agent 
Since 1900, When He Left Jour- 
nalism After Long and Suc- 
cessful Career 


Richard A. Foley, one of the best- 
known advertising men in the country, 
died February 6 at his home in Sten- 
ton, Philadelphia. 
While he had 
been suffering for 
several weeks 
from a_ general 
breakdown, Mr. 
Foley’s family 
and friends were 
hopeful up until 
a week ago that 
he would recover. 

Mr. Foley, al- 
though identified 
with the advertis- 
ing world for the 
last twenty years, was almost as well 
known among the older generation of 
news and editorial writers in the news- 
paper profession. He entered the Phila- 
delphia High School when he was twelve 
years old, and soon after being graduated 
joined the staff of the Philadelphia Rec- 
ord as a reporter. Later he worked on 
the Inquirer and the North American, 
serving at one time as the New Jersey 
editor of the latter paper. He was con- 
sidered one of the best reporters that 
have ever worked in Philadelphia. 

It was while Mr. Foley was on the 
staff of the North American that he won 
the first prize of $1,000 offered by the 
New York Herald for the best Christmas 
story. 

About twenty years ago Mr. Foley 
left the newspaper business and organized 
the Richard A. Foley Advertising Agency. 
Mr. Foley was the active head of his 
agency, and extraordinarily prolific and 
original in ideas. Much credit is due him 
for the creation and popularizing of 
“Velvet Joe,” one of the best-known fig- 
ures in modern advertising. 

Mr. Foley was well known as a public 
speaker and writer on general topics and 
was one of the authors and editors of 
“Prominent and Progressive Pennsyl- 
vanians of the 19th Century.” He was 
president of the Poor Richard Club in 
1918-19, one-time president of the Pen 
and Pencil Club and also the first presi- 
dent of the Philadelphia Council of the 
American Association of Advertising 
Agencies. Mr. Foley was 49 years old 
and a native of Fall River, Mass., where 
his father was a well-known physician. 
He is survived by a widow, his mother 
and one sister. 


Obituary 
Mrs. JENNy YounG CHANDLER, who 
twenty years ago wrote “The Brooklyn 
Girl” stories for the New York Herald, 
died February 4 at her home in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., after a long illness. Her 
father, William Young, was one of the 


first sporting writers on the New York 
Sun. 
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Ryerson Wesley JENNINGS, a_ well- 
known Philadelphian, and father of Ru- 
therford (Ford) W. Jennings, who for 
a number of years was night city editor 
of the North American, died February 4 
in Mount Airy. Mr. Jennings was 73 


years old and proprietor of the Little 
Hotel Wilmot on South Penn Square 
opposite Philadelphia City Hall, and a 
place much frequented by newspaper men. 
While Mr. Jennings was never connected 
with any newspaper, his name was fa- 


miliar to newspaper writers and Teaders 
as a result of the many letters he w. 
to the various papers discussing D 
questions. 


Tote 
ublic 


ARTHUR I. KEEGAN, one of the best. 
known reporters in Philadelphia, died 
February 4 in that city, after a long il}. 
ness. Mr. Keegan was 60 years old 
At various times Mr. Keegan was on the 
staffs of the old Philadelphia Press, Pub- 
lic Ledger, and Bulletin. For a layman 
he possessed a remarkable knowledge of 
the history and ritual of the Roman 
Catholic Church and in the course of 
his long journalistic career he covered 
many important Catholic assignments, 
He was also well informed in matters 
of the Protestant Church. 

os. DUNHAM, editor and proprietor 
of the Bridgetown (N. S.) Monitor, 
died February 3 of influenza. He was 
born at Barton, N. S., and started as an 
apprentice on the Digby (N. S.) Courier, 
of which paper he was later editor and 
manager. 

Mius F. Emrry, for many years tray. 
eling representative of the Jacksonville 
(Fla.) Times-Union, died in Dade City. 
Ila. last week. ; 

Winrietp S. SMITH, pioneer settler 
and newspaper man of Oklahoma, die 
in Guthrie last week. Mr. Smith was 
74 years old. 

W. Trorry, well-known newspaper cir. 
culation man of Palestine, Tex., died 
suddenly last week. 

W. Mortimer Sisson, auditor of the 
Worcester (Mass.) Telegram-Gazette 
died recently of pneumonia. He was 
born in Worcester and became auditor 
of the Telegram-Gazette two years ago, 
Mr. Sisson is survived by his widow, 

Mrs. Herpert M. Sawyer, wife of 
H. M. Sawyer, librarian of the Worces 
ter (Mass.) Telegram-Gazette, died last 
week after a long illness. She was 6 
years old. Mr. Sawyer had been on the 
Telegram-Gazette staff for 30 years, much 
of the time as city editor. 

Epwarp E. Dumont, formerly of the 
editorial staff of the Worcester (Mass) 
Telegram-Gazette, died recently in that 
city. 

J. V. Snyper, for 27 years connected 
with the Grass Valley (Cal.) Union and 
for years its business manager, died a 
few days ago. He was 49 years old. 

Epwarp H. Simons, one of the best 
press telegraphers in New York, died on 
February 6 after a long illness. 

Cart. G. E. Gorvon-Rocrrs, a son of 
the late Lieut.-Gen. Sir Robert G. Gor- 
don-Rogers, K.C.B., died at Ottawa last 
week, aged 61 years. Until a short time 
before his death he was a member of the 
local staff of the Citizen. The deceased 
entered the army at an early age and was 
in India for several years. He served 
on the Imperial Munitions Board during 
the war and afterward resumed news 
paper work, in which he had heen 
gaged at various times during his travels 

James W. McCoy, aged 62, a news 
editor of the Boston Globe, died on Jat- 
uary 27 in Salem, Mass. His. illness 
dated from a slight shock which he had 
in the Globe office the night before it 
was to have gone on his vacation, last 
August. He sustained a second shock 
a few days previous to his death. 

FE. J. Baxter, for 30 years manager 
the Detroit News circulation in Windsor 
and Essex county, Ont., died recently ® 
Windsor. 

Samuet S. Tratn, for 20 years editor 
and publisher of the Albany (Ore.) Her- 
ald, died recently aged 81 years. He 
came to Oregon from Nebraska in 18 
and established a newspaper at Harris 
burg before going to Albany. He sold 
the Herald in 1903. 
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4 VininG, former editor 
er of the South Shore Breeze 
es Island weekly newspa- 
id at Stony Beach, Mass., Febru- 
ears. 
Chpaig aged 24, a student 
Pylitzer School of Journalism, 
sg University, committed suicide 
~ 2, fearing that he had failed 
his examinations. 
fgy EDWARD Parker, of Hanff- 
er Inc, New York, died recently 
0a. Mr. Parker came to New 
om the Island of Trinidad ten 
to join the advertising depart- 
J ihe Columbia Graphophone Com- 
Ye retained this connection until 
eireak of the world war, when he 
oj to England to volunteer for 
in the ranks. He won a com- 
in the field and saw service in 
; . Macedonia, and the Holy Land. 
yiilingd at the close of the war, Mr. 
s. turned to New York and joined 
Metzger organization. 
bain C. WRIGHT, one time finan- 
Jior of the San Francisco (Cal.) 


w, js dead. Mr. Wright 87 


























was 


“aM H. Ware, advertising man- 
ithe A. I. Namm department store 
lyn, died suddenly of pneumonia, 
Qyears. He was born in Minne- 
Pr prior to coming to Brooklyn 
as ago was with the advertising 
mat of the Crowley Milner de- 
wnt store of Detroit. 
sx §, WILLIAMS, author and nat- 
« ded on February 5 at the Ford- 
espital after a brief illness at the 
4. As a young man Mr. Will- 
was a reporter on the New York 
later becoming associate editor 
Truth and the St. Louis Chronicle. 
astudy of the opium and hasheesh 
«he published in 1890 “The Demon 
he Orient,” said to have influenced 
gi-opium legislation in New York 


mp Haven, of Faribault, Minn., 
ithe oldest newspaper men in Min- 
as well as the founder of the 
built Democrat, dropped dead on 
ry 4, on his 82d birthday. Mr. 
was a civil war veteran. Angina 
ms was the cause of his death. 
years ago Mr. Haven edited a paper 
Crosse, Wis., which he left to found 
Mribault Democrat. 
ny W. Quincy, business manager 
Detroit Free Press years ago when 
“er was owned by his father, died 
neently, aged 53. A brother, Theo- 
Quinby, is now connected with the 


a Transcript. 

« Mary Atice Henry, widow of 
ate William Hamilton Henry, died 
tw York February 4. She was in 


M year. Her husband was for 25 
superintendent of the New York 
ni, A son, W. M. Henry, who sur- 
her, the assistant circulation 
get of the New York American. 
® Marta BartLEsoN Hampton, 
f Benjamin B. Hampton, former 
of Hampton’ s Magazine, died Jan- 
,in Los Angeles, 
cu Dononue, who had been em- 
rd in the New York Times mailing 
Pitom 1875 to 1915, when he re- 
died in Brooklyn, February 1. 


is 


nter Dice Elwood Call-Leader 


tert H, Carpenter is now the sole 
mtor of the Elwood (Ind.) Call 
. He has recently bought out the 
st of the late Elmer E. Fornshell. 


Carpenter came to Elwood twenty 
8 ao, 








Edition for Springfield News 
* Springfield (Ohio) News has 
42 State edition, which goes to press 
P. m. 
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ANDREW CONE, PIONEER 
AD AGENT, DEAD 


Had Conducted Business in New York 
for Over 35 Years—Stricken at 
His Desk by Pneumonia 
Last Week 


Andrew Cone, pioneer New York ad- 
vertising man and founder and president 
of the advertising agency which bears his 
name, died sudden- 
ly Feb. 6 of pneu- 
monia. Mr. Cone 
was taken sick at 
his desk just a 





week before he 

died. His death 

occurred at his 

home, East Front 

street, Red Bank, 

N. J. He was 

sixty years old and 

had never married. 

Mr. Cone, the 

ANDREW CONE son of the late An- 

drew Payson Cone 

and Anna M. Cone, was born at Nash- 
ville, Tenn., in 1862. 


His father, at one time publisher with 
Robert Borner of the New York Ledger, 


started in the advertising business with 
Henry Ward Beecher on the Christian 
Union. \ll of his four sons devoted 
themselves to the advertising field. Will- 
iam Cone, who died in 1919, was con- 
nected with the J. Walter Thompson 
Company. 

\ncrew Cone entered the advertising 


ield as a very young man and thirty-five 
years ago established the general agency 
which bears his name. He was also an 
enthusiastic trotting-horse man and had 
owned a number of famous horses. Com- 
ing of Revolutionary stock, Mr. Cone 
was prominently identified with patriotic 
societies, being a member of the 
of the American Revolution and the So- 
ciety of Founders and Patriots. He was 
also a member of the New York Club, 
the Rumson Clib of New Jersey, many 
of the prominent clubs of the Shrewsbury 
section of New Jersey, and practically 
all of the advertising agency organiza- 
tions. 

At the time of 


Sons 


Mr. Cone’s death his 
agency had just completed a reorganiza- 
tion so as to enter the national advertis- 
ing field. The death of its president will 
not affect the plans of Cone agency. The 
officers, in addition to the late Andrew 
Cone, are Frederick H. Cone, treasurer; 
Edwin L. Bell and Chester Parish, vice- 
presidents ; and F. E. Richards, secretary. 

The Andrew Cone Agency is now spe- 
cializing, almost exclusively, in real estate 
advertising, and recently handled the copy 
for the sale of the United States Ship- 
ping Board auction sale of all its work- 


men’s homes. In the past this agency 
had many accounts with publishers, 
bankers, and stock brokers. 


Andrew Cone is survived by two broth- 


ers, Edward S. Cone, of Cone, Hunton, 
& Woodman, and Frederick H. Cone 
The funeral services were held at Mr. 


Cone’s late residence on Wednesday after- 
noon. 


Memorial for Arthur Pearson 

Ethel Pearson, wife of the late Sir 
\rthur Pearson, the British publisher 
whose last years were spent in allevi- 
ating the afflictions of the blind, 
seeking to establish a fund to carry on 
the work started by her husband. She 
is asking subscriptions from Ameri 
can newspaper readers for the Arthur 


is 


Pearson Memorial Fund, to be used 
for St. Dunstan’s Home, the National 
Institute for the Blind and other 


blind charities. 


for 
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POST- 5T-DISPATE! 





EXCEEDING FWO AND OFTEN ALLTHREE 
OTHER ST.LOUIS NEWSPAPERS COMBINED 


During the Year 1921 


The Post-Dispatch Printed 


Situation ‘“Wants’”—21,478 more than its morning competitor 
and 5777 more than its two evening competitors combined 


36,236 


49,422 Female Help “Wants”—€678 more than the THREE other Si 
Louis newspapers combined. 
54.518 Male Help “Wants”—12,805 more than the next nearest St. Louis 


newspaper and more than FOUR times 
evening newspapers combined. 


as many as the two other 


6,070 Agents Wanted ads—3307 more than the THREE other St. Louis 
newspapers combined. 

50,204 Houses, Flats, etc., For Rent ads—20,456 more than the THREE 
other St. Louis newspapers combined. 

87.785 Room and Board “Wants”—41,456 more than the THREE other 
St. Louis newspapers combined. 

110,224 Real Estate and Farm ads—16,038 more than its nearest com 
petitor and more than NINE TIMES as many as the TWO other 
St. Louis evening newspapers combined. 

91,566 For Sale “Wants’—55,341 more than the THREE other St. Louis 
newspapers combined. 

29,744 Business unity “Wants”—17,5 more than the THREE 
other St. Louis newspapers combined. 

16,100 Lost and Found “Wants”—2,988 more than the THREE other St 
Louis newspapers combined—and more than TWICE as many 
as the nearest competitor. 

13,582 Wanted to Purchase “Wants”—5261 more than the THREE other 
St. Louis newspapers combined. 

11,420 Financial “Wants”—2156 more than its morning competitor and 
more than THREE times as many as the two other St. Louis 
newspapers combined. 

23,411 Musical “Wants”—9991 more than the THREE other St. Louis 
newspapers combined. 

4,906 Classified Instruction “Wants”—2906 more than its nearest com- 
petitor and twice as many as the two other St. Louis evening 
newspapers combined. 

129,445 Autemobile “Wants”—32,387 more than the THREE other St 
Louis newspapers combined. 

14,609 Horse and Vehicle “Wants”—9259 more than the THREE other 
St. Louis newspapers combined. 

752,915 Total “Wants”—‘07,190 more than the THREE other St. Louis 


newspapers combined. 


The POST-DISPATCH prints more “Wants” 
to population than any other metropolitan newspaper east of 


the Rockies! 


in proportion 


CIRCULATION GUARANTEE! 
The POST-DISPATCH accepts all advertising with the guarantee 
that: 


(1) Its daily circulation in St. Louis is many thousands greater than 
that of the two other evening newspapers combined and approximately 
50,000 more than that of the only morning newspaper. 


(2) Its Sunday circulation is approximately 100,000 more than the 


combined circulation of the two other Sunday newspapers. 


(3) It has a greater Sunday circulation than any other newspaper 
between the Mississippi River and the Pacific Ocean! 


91. LOUIS POST-DISPATCH 


The S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY 


New York 
Kansas City 


Chicago Detroit 
Atlanta 


San Francisco 


St. Louis 
Los Angeles 
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CONGRATULATIONS, MR. PRESIDENT! 


RESIDENT Harding, Secretary Hughes and 
Pi: American conferees are entitled to heartiest 

congratulations upon the marvellous achieve- 
ments of the Washington arms conference. 

Agreement as to limitation of naval arms is in it- 
self an achievement of the first importance and but 
a forerunner of harmonious action as to land arm- 
aments. Whilst the pronunciamentos as to Yap and 
Shantung are but regional, they are none the less 
epochal and clear the way of all obstacles to more 
complete and sympathetic understanding. Moreover, 
the elimination of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance will 
make for more complete and friendly intercourse 
with the Commonwealths of free nations composing 
the British empire. 

The President would be among the first—if he 
were asked—to give a large share of the credit for 
the success of the conference to the newspapers and 
to newspaper people—who have been loyally sup- 
porting him. 

The timely and good-natured discussion of the 
wisdom of open sessions for a period of three months 
prior to the convening of the conference focused 
public interest and attention and as the President has 
so well said, formulated a favorable public sentiment 
and opinion that made it possible for Mr. Secretary 
Hughes to launch his memorable program and for 
the conferees to meet in the atmosphere of the spirit 
of friendly, cordial, generous, accommodation. 

The presence of the brilliant gallery of newspaper 
editors and correspondents had a most wholesome 
influence on the country and the members of our own 
and the visiting delegations. The Washington corps 
was of a very high average of character and capaci- 
ty and made itself felt twice a day in the realm of 
cross examination. This was a helpful, constructive 
service, little appreciated at the time, but ever and 
anon a reminder to those of the old school of diplo- 
macy that the people were represented at this con- 
ference in force in the persons of the representatives 
of the press, 

Is it too much to say, therefore, that the outstand- 
ing accomplishments were largely the result of news- 
paper cooperation? We believe that this is true. 

Newspaper editors should now demand that the 
Senate speedily ratify these treaties and agreements 
in order that America may quickly retrieve its right- 
ful position as the leader of the moral forces of the 
world. 

Speedy action by the Senate would help immeas- 
urably to usher in the new era of international co- 
operation. 


THE TIME WASTERS 


AYS and means of putting the newspapers 
“back into their places” were among the 
problems discussed at the annual meeting of 
the Advertising Group of the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association, held this week in New York City. 

The meeting was made unusual by the amount of 
ignorance displayed on the major subjects of news- 
papers and advertising. Free publicity and means 
of securing it was naturally given a place of first im- 
portance on the program. 

Discussing the newspapers one speaker is quoted 
as saying, “so that where they (the newspapers) used 
to be our servants, today they are our masters.” 
Supposedly sane business men travelled thousands of 
miles to applaud that kind of idle twaddle. 

Taken as a whole the press of America was never 
the willing servant of the big retail advertiser that 
the speaker attempted to smirch by implication in 
making this declaration. Neither is it true that the 
press of Amerca attempts by any means to act as 
the master of business. 

It was the failure of the big retail advertisers to 
appreciate newspaper friendship and co-operation and 
the methods of certain advertising men that drove the 
newspapers to their present stern business methods 
to protect their own good name and hold reader con- 
fidence. If sound business methods have succeeded 
loose friendship in the handling of retail advertising 
to the extent indicated by the speakers before this 
convention, then the business side of newspaper-mak- 
ing has made far greater strides than the public has 
been led to believe. We believe this to be true and 





the blame rests upon the advertising men who abused 
the friendship and trust that was granted to them 
in other years. 

It is not unusual for glib-tongued talkers to prattle 
about their influence through advertising contracts. 
That influence has always been nil, but talking about 
it has forced the newspapers to abolish many prac- 
tices that were once general under the guise of help- 
ful friendship. 

The complaint made at this convention by several 
speakers to the effect that retail advertisers are not 
getting the response they once enjoyed should cause 
the newspapers no worry, but it is the one subject 
that these advertising men should have devoted all 
their time to. Newspaper circulations are higher 
today than ever before ; newspaper influence is greater 
today than ever before in the history of the printed 
word in any form; newspaper advertising of staple 
products of known merit has saved America from 
a business panic, and if the retail merchants, or any 
part of them, cannot get results they once did, then 
they had better take a lesson in sincerity—the thing 
that is rapidly winning the newspapers a place of 
iirst importance in public confidence. 


NEWSPAPER VALUES 
EWSPAPER good will is a very real, substan- 
tial and salable commodity these days—if we 
are to judge by recent sales of successful small 

city properties-—more stable and substantial than ever 
before, despite high taxes, extortionate postal rates 
and general depression. 

Sales that have attracted so much attention were 
made in inland cities—in Michigan and Ohio. One 
paper was acquired by the Booth interests and the 
other by the Scripps people. The former a paper 
of approximately 23,000 net paid evening and Sunday 
circulation, in a city of about 50,000 population; the 
latter with approximately 25,000 net paid evening, six 
days only, in a city of about 135,000 people. 

The former is said to have brought a price of 
about $8000,000, including two small parcels of real 
estate, the latter about $750,000. 

Do these prices represent the inherent earning 
capacity of the properties, or are they representative 
of the potential earning power under joint syndicate 
operation and control? All of which again raises 
the very interesting question— 

Is there any rule or underlying principle at all 
times and in all places controlling in estimating the 
good-will value of a daily newspaper in a thriving 
community that is being honestly directed in the 
public interest? 

We think not. Ordinary commercial, industrial 
and financial principles and theories as to fair re- 
turns are inadequate—absolutely inadequate—for pur- 
poses of just appraisal ofthe good-will value when 
righteously administered and the very real hazards 
of the newspaper business that lurk around the cor- 
ner with the indifferent kind of management. 


CELEBRATE GILLETTE’S BIRTHDAY 


e 


E now have the “duplex” form of space graft- 

ing, according to a daily newspaper friend, 

and in this particular case irony has been 

added by putting it over in celebration of the 67th 

anniversary of King C. Gillette’s birth, The H. E 

Lesan Advertising Agency has sent out the plea for 

14 inches of free space. The copy is in the form of 

a two-column mat. “Shaves the World” is the head 

and, below, the reader learns that the maker of a 

famous razor is joy-riding on one of his two-wheel 
Neracars. 

There is a proviso—the reader will learn this only 

provided you have a duplex of seven-inch space to 
give away. 


AN EXPLODED THEORY 
HERE was a time—not so long ago— 
belief was general that the only yy, . 
circulation for a daily newspaper wal 
the selling price to 1 cent per copy, to ion 
carrier for 6 cents a week and by mail for the - 
price of $1.50 per year. Indeed, one ¢ 
figure in the journalistic field thought he 
even more than that, so he conceived . 
selling 13 newspapers a week for 10 Cents, . 
Still another “would-be” newspaper owner 
the right thing to do was to found a news 3 
give it away. All the subscriber had to do to 
copy of it was to have a trading stamp, |t 
latter publisher half a million dollars to Pe 
his theory of a free newspaper was wens 
cost the newspapers of the country loss Of pn 
and untold millions in the pursuit of the ‘i 
low price policy. ; 


og sor 

But in those starvation days of other Years throv 
one seemed certain that all one had to do to At 
circulation was to sell the paper at a Price acymmemng 9 
less than it cost. That theory of Circulation pagmeme Ade- 


tion and building has long since been exploded, 
it took a world war to get the industry out of 
rut of giving things away and it is not altogether 
of that rut today. 

No one in the field is really entitled to cred 
initiative and courage in discarding the old § 
Force of circumstances in the last analysis jg 
responsible. Publishers could not pay 


0 


prices for newsprint and maintain the old Price lg a 
so they were literally forced to charge more far MM js th 
scription and advertising. Times. 


What has been the net of it all? Simply thatag 
papers today are performing a more helpful » 
than ever .before. Circulations have increase 
readers are demanding better and more de} 
newspapers. 












Instead of considering reductions in selling p F. 
as some publishers are said to be doing, why - 
consider the wisdom of investing white paper » ~ 
in better grade, more capable and dependable eit °° 
writers and executive personnel in order that abt 
sluice gates of the torrent of vicious free publ bu 


th 





-the cancer that is eating the heart out of jou 
ism—tmay be dammed at the source? That would 
doing what must be done speedily. 





DANGEROUS LEGISLATION 


HE movement to defeat the proposed exem 
of labor unions from Section 340 of the 
Business Law of New York State which 
hibits monopolies in business, has gained great hg 
way but a mere defeat now will not be ew 
The radical movement to place competitive Ame 
husiness under the handicap of bolshevism must 
killed. That is what the legislation actually 

The law, if enacted would nullify the Meyer 
tin Law passed last year to break the control 
the Photo-Engravers’ Union over that industry. 
this the newspapers and advertisers of the statt 
deeply interested, but the proposed legislation ™ 
have a much more far-reaching effect. 

Every industry in the state employing union! 
and coming under the closed-shop classification 
be in danger of absolute control by its employ 
to selling prices and manufacturing conditions. 

In considering the dangers of this legisla 
would be well for every man interested in prod 
by labor to remember the threat made at @ 
the photo-engravers were dictating selling prc 
manufacturing conditions and the employers ' 
without the present legal protection of their 

Peter J. Brady, a leader in the Photo- ngr 
Union, then told the employers not to thin the 
ployees would stop with the increases then dem 

“We may even set a schedule of wages and 
ing hours for employers. We may say that 
amount of business done the firm has too malty 
men. We may say that instead of chasing 0 
from the customers, customers will have 
it over to us,” he added. 

That is the employee dictation that the m 
legislation would legalize; that is the kind of I i 
lation that must now be killed for all—killed #ii 
uncertain way so that the danger will not arise 4 
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PERSONALS 








i GAYLORD, president of the 

ma City Oklahoman and 
. ig president of the new Progress 
composed of 75 
;jgsiness. men. 

Chandler, publisher of the Los 
. Times, has been presented with 
watch by the Realty Board for 
“he most useful citizen of Los 
s in 1921.” 

W. Hawkins, president of the 
5. Press, returned to the office this 
siter two weeks’ illness, 

.C. Shaffer, of the Shaffer group 
gapers, accompanied by Samuel 
san, general manager of the Den- 
(Colo.) Times and Rocky Mountain 
yere in San Francisco recently. 
W. Lardner, who has been 
sg some time at Belleair, Fia., 
4 through Tampa Thursday for 
At Belleair Lardner has been 
‘¢ with Grantland Rice and 
e Ade. . 
wd Mrs. F. A. Merriam and their 
wer Ethel of Mount Vernon, N. Y., 
Yiss Ella F, Montgomery of Cen- 
fills, N. Y., are at Daytona, Fila. 
Yeriam is editor of the Mount 
s Daily Argus. 
md Mrs. Norman E. Mack sailed 
imary 2 on the “Lapland” for Ma- 
md Mediterranean ports. Mr. 
kis the owner of the Buffalo (N. 
Times. 
f. Crandall, part owner of the Van- 

(B. C.) World, was a visitor to 
I during the past week, and vis- 
weral local newspaper offices. 

F. Marcosson, interviewer of 
ministers and potentates and staff 
for the Saturday Evening Post, 
soon to visit China and Japan. 
sa bit late for the “elder statesmen” 
an but there are the Prince Regent 
a, the boy Emperor of China, and 
ma of Tibet left for him. 
lenox Simpson (Putnam Weale) of 
ZT. K. Lieu, of the Peking Daily 
sand K. P. Wang, of the Shanghai 
Pao, were the first newspaper men 
fim to China from the Washington 
rence. They expressed their dis- 
iment with the results of the Con- 
tin Chinese affairs. Mr. Simpson 
preparing a report for the Chinese 
ent. In interview since his. re- 
China he said that the Confer- 
ms “50 percent successful” as far 
ina is concerned. 
iam Allen White, Jr., only son 
uam Allen White, editor of the 
ima (Kan.) Gazette, is a member of 
ass of 1924 of Harvard University 
School. 


llington E, Parkhurst, veteran edi- 
i New England, recently observed 
Hh birthday. Mr. Parkhurst lives 
Minton, Mass. In 1865 with W. J. 
t he established the Clinton Cou- 
later, they founded the Clinton 
lem. Il health compelled Mr. 
uurst to retire from active news- 
Fwork in 1911. He is a former 
resident of the Massachusetts Press 
tation. 
Mard S. Wood, for the past four 
Manager of the New York Globe’s 
artment, has joined the Eve- 
il in charge of similar work 
A that paper is now starting. 
“erick W. Enwright, publisher of 
on Telegram and the Lynn 
) Telegram-News has been en- 
by Mayor Curley of Boston, Will- 
McMasters, and U. S. Senator 
- Walsh as Democratic candidate 






to oppose Henry Cabot Lodge in the 
senatorial race next Fall. 

Don C. Seitz, business manager of 
the New York World, spoke on the 
making of a newspaper at a recent din- 
ner of the Worcester (Mass.) Econom- 
ics Club. 

E. L. La Fond, editor of the Little 
Falls (Minn.) Daily Transcript has been 
appointed postmaster of Little Falls. 

Miss Louise McClure Tinsley, daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. Thomas G. Tinsley, 
and Col. James Hale Steinman were 
married in Baltimore, February 2. Col. 
and Mrs. Steinman are now on a wed- 
ding trip to Florida and expect to re- 
turn the last of March. Col. Steinman 
is one of the owners and editors of the 
Lancaster (Pa.) Intelligencer and News 
Journal. 


Miss Margaret Reick, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. William C. Reick, and Henry 
Schermerhorn Stearns, Jr., were mar- 
ried February 6 at St. James’ P. E. 
Church, New York. Mr. Reick is the 
publisher of the New York Journal of 
Commerce. 


J. W. Howerton has succeeded A. E. 
Fritsche on the board of directors of 
the Cuero (Tex.) Record. Mr. Fritsche 
has resigned because of Mrs. Fritsche’s 
ill health. Mr. Howerton is the son of 
J. S. Howerton, president of the Cuero 
Record. 


Walter H. Savory, personal represen- 
tative of the vice-president and general 
manager of the Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company, left New York City February 
6. His itinerary includes several of the 
larger cities east of Chicago. He plans 
to spend some time with the Chicago 
and New Orleans agencies of the com- 
pany. 





IN THE EDITORIAL ROOMS 


Co. JAMES E. EDMONDS is now 
associate editor of the New Orleans 
Item. Col. Edmonds returns to the staff 
of the Item in the same capacity he occu- 
pied before entering the army. Since re- 
turning to civilian life he has been man- 
aging editor of the Times-Picayune and 
secretary of the Probe Commission, 
which concluded its investigation of city 
administration in January. 

Jack Veiock, for several years sport- 
ing editor of the International News 
Service, has left that organization to 
join the sports staff of the New York 
Daily News. 

Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr., is recover- 
ing from influenza at his home, 640 
Fifth avenue, and expects to return to 
his work in Washington within a 
week. 


Robert Coulson is now editing the pic- 
ture page of the Buffalo (N. Y.) En- 
quirer. He was formerly on the city 
staff of the Buffalo Times. 

William Norman is now city editor 
of the Buffalo (N. Y.) Courier. He 
was formerly political reporter of the 
Buffalo Times. 

Jack Shores has been made assistant 
city editor of the Buffalo Times. 

Henry Flocke has resigned from the 
city staff of the Buffalo Express to go 
to Portland, Ore. 

Ben Davis, formerly assistant city ed- 
itor of the Buffalo Times, is now as- 
sistant telegraph editor of the Buffalo 
Express. 

James Meeghan, brother of Jack 
Meeghan, assistant city editor of the Buf- 
falo Enquirer, is now on the city staff 
of the Buffalo Express. 

Ben Hur Lampman, reporter for the 
Portland Oregonian, has drawn an assign- 


ment to go around the world. Mr. 
Lampman will accompany Julius \L. 
\ 
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FOLKS WORTH KNOWING 











RANK McCLURE, formerly adver- 
tising manager for the Fort Dear- 
born National Bank, has been re-elected 
chairman of the 
Advertising Coun- 
cil of the Chi- 
cago Association 
of Commerce for 
1922, marking Mr. 
McClure’s fourth 
year of service in 
this office. Homer 
J. Buckley and 
John H. Logeman 
were re-elected as 
vice- chairmen. 
Half the member- 
ship is elected for 
two years, the 
other half for one year. 

The program of the Advertising Coun- 
cil for 1922 includes plans for a speakers’ 
bureau, whereby conventions meeting in 
Chicago may be provided with capable 
speakers on advertising subjects. Also, 
in order to bring members of the council 
more closely in touch with each other 
and with the organization, permanent 
luncheon and lounging quarters have been 
provided for those desiring this facility. 














Frank McCrure 





Meier, chairman of directors of the 
world’s exposition which Portland pro- 
poses to hold in 1925. They will visit 
the Orient first, spending considerable 
time in Japan and China. Their other 
principal stops will be in European coun- 
tries. The object of the tour is to arouse 
interest abroad in the Portland fair. In 
reporting the results Mr. Lampman will 
represent all four Portland dailies, but 
will write a series of travel letters for 
his own newspaper. The trip will begin 
late in February and last four months. 

John R. Wolf is conducting a para- 
graphic column on the editorial page of 
the Milwaukee Journal entitled “We'll 
Say So.” 

Joseph Conrad Fehr, former Salt Lake 
City newspaper man and now an attorney 
in Washington, has been appointed a spe- 
cial attorney in the “Trading with the 
enemy” section of the Department of 
Justice. 


Richard Brand has left the Cincinnati 
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Commercial. Tribune to go on the desk 
of the Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch. 

Charles A. Warren, assistant managing 
editor of the Springfield (Ohio) News, 
is back at his desk after a week’s illness. 

Robert Surrell is now a member of the 
staff ofthe Springfield (Ohio) News. 

Mrs. Louise S. May, formerly of the 
Philadelphia North American and the De- 
troit Free Press, is spending the season 
in Miami, Fla., as correspondent for the 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Miss Martha Harris, society editor of 
the St. Petersburg (Fla.) Independent, 
who has been ill for several weeks, is 
recovering. 

Miss Pearl Helfrich of Bowling Green, 
Ohio, president of the Ohio Newspaper 
Women’s Association, is a visitor in 
West Palm Beach, Fla., accompanied by 
her mother, Mrs. G. W. Helfrich. Last 
season Miss Helfrich was on the staff of 
the Palm Beach Daily News. 


Mrs. Ila A. Watkins, the New York 
Herald’s society representative in Miami 
for many years, has arrived there and is 
located at the Royal Palm. 

Harold W. Thompson has resigned as 
telegraph editor of the Portland (Ore.) 
Telegram to join the news staff of the 
Los Angeles Examiner. He was for- 
merly Associated Press correspondent at 
Portland. 


Robert O. Case, formerly a reporter 
on the Portland Oregonian, has been 
named secretary of the land committee 
of the American Legion in Oregon. 

Ralph E. Morrison, formerly of the 
Kansas City Star and now of the Port- 
land Oregonian, has been called back to 
Kansas City as a witness in important 
litigation. 

Paul P. Schifferli, Albany correspond- 
ent of the Buffalo Express, and Miss 
Martha J. Cass, a member of the editorial 
staff of the same paper, were married at 
\lbany February 1. 

William J. Robertson is now city ed- 
itor of the Richmond (Va.) News Leader. 
He was formerly news editor of the 
Roanoke (Va.) Times. Mr. Robertson 
has served on the staff of the Charlotte 
(N. C.) and Norfolk papers and with the 
Associated Press in Washington, Atlanta, 
New Orleans and Birmingham. 

Karl K. Kitchen, a member of the 
New York World staff for fifteen years, 
and Miss Dorothy Follis, formerly a 
member of the Chicago Opera Company, 
were married in Greenwich, Conn., Feb- 
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The following papers have signed con- 
tracts for the Haskin Service for one year: 


The Harrisburg Patriot and 
Evening News 


The Asheville Citizen 
The Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle 
The Bristol Herald Courier 
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ruary 4. They will live at 36 Central 
Park South, New York, for the remain- 
der of the Winter, and will make a trip 
abroad in the spring. 

Helen Dare, a writer on the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle, has gone to Washington 
to fight in Congress for land compensa- 
tion for Indians of California. She was 
accompanied by eight Indians of different 
tribes. 

William F. Higby, for many years 
with the San Francisco Chronicle as 
utility man, has joined the Examiner. 

©. Godfrey Lundberg of the photo- 
graphic department of the Chicago Tri- 
bune, has been sent to Germany to study 
newspaper reproduction of colored pho- 
tographs direct from the plate. He has 
been experimenting on Orthonon plates, 
a French invention in which the refrac- 
tion of light on starch crystals is utilized 
in the photographic plate in such a man- 
ner that the plate shows the actual colors 
of the subject taken. Some of the for- 
eign magazines have been printing col- 
ored photographs and Lundy will investi- 
gate their methods. 


Ray G. Marshall, formerly city editor 
of the Minneapolis Journal, is now an 
adviser to the Chinese government. Mr. 
and Mrs. Marshall will go to Peking in 
the Spring accompanied by Mrs. Mar- 
shall’s mother. They expect to remain 
in China about two years. 

Miss Frances Smith, who gave up pub- 
licity work in New York City to be a 
feature writer on the Honolulu Adver- 
tiser, is now living in Tokio, Japan. She 
directed the “Yellow Jacket” when it was 
produced by Chinese students for the 
delegates attending the Press Congress 
of the World in Honolulu last Fall. 


John Black, formerly on the copy desk 
of the Brooklyn Daily Eagle, is now on 
the staff of McClure’s Magazine, re- 
cently reorganized under the editorship 
of S. S. McClure. 


Col. O. F. Brothers, formerly associate 
editor of the Montreal Herald, has taken 
over the Ottawa office of that paper as 
political correspondent. Other changes 
recently effected in the Herald staff are: 
C. Baker, formerly city editor, has been 
promoted to news editor. L. Matthews, 
formerly on the street for the Herald, 
has taken over the city desk. 

Christopher Morley, formerly of the 
Philadelphia Evening Public Ledger and 
editor of “The Bowling Green” column 
in the New York Evening Post; Royal 
J. Davis, also of the Evening Post—both 
alumni of Haverford—and Cullen Cain, 
sports writer of the Public Ledger, were 
among the speakers at the Haverford 
College Alumni Association’s Midwinter 
banquet last week. 

James D. White, for the past year 
night editor on the Johnstown (Pa.) 
Ledger, is now a feature writer on the 
Toledo Blade. O. E. McCreary, who 
has been city editor of the Ledger, suc- 
ceeds Mr. White as night editor. 

\llan Merriam has joined the local 
staff of the Dallas (Tex.) Times-Herald. 
He has resigned as night city editor of 
the Dallas Morning News. 

T. H. Barrett has resigned as oil ed- 
itor of the Mexia (Tex.) Evening News 
to return to the Dallas Morning News 
as night city editor. He was telegraph 
editor of the Morning Sun before going 
to Mexia. 

L. L. Rogers, for some time managing 
editor of the Yoakum (Tex.) Daily Her- 
ald, has resigned to return to Indiana. 
W. F. Adams, Jr., succeeds him. 


George Weston is now marine editor 
f the New York Journal of Commerce. 
Mr. Weston was formerly marine editor 
f the Galveston News and in New York 
for 


the Associated Press 








J. D. Reynard has been elected secre- 
tary of the Greater Fort Worth Commis- 
sion and is to have charge of its pub- 
licity work. He was formerly on the 
staff the Dallas (Tex.) Morning 
News. 

Eugene Travis is now telegraph editor 
of the Dallas (Tex.) Morning News. 

J. F. Pierce is now on the staff of the 
Dallas (Tex.) Times-Herald. He used 
to be police reporter on the Dallas Morn- 
ing News. 

John Elliott will join the staff of the 
New Bedford (Mass.) Evening Stand- 
ard February 13 as an editorial writer. 
Mr. Elliott, who has been with the 
Springfield Republican for the past year, 
is a Princeton man and a graduate of, the 
School of Journalism at Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

Miss Ida A. McAfee retired February 
1 from newspaper work, after 37 years 
of service on the Morning Mercury and 
Fvening Standard of New Bedford, Mass. 

Robert H. Brugere of the St. Paul 
(Minn.) bureau of the Associated Press, 
and Miss Grace J. Blake of Minneapo- 
lis, were married recently. They met 
when Mr. Brugere was the correspon- 
dent of the Associated Press at Fargo, 
N. D. 

Alton Koch, formerly of the city staff 
of the St. Paul (Minn.) Daily News, is 
now with the St. Paul bureau of the 
United Press. 

R. Stanley Woodward has gone from 
the Worcester (Mass.) Gazette to the 
sporting staff of the Boston Herald. 


of 


THE BUSINESS OFFICE 


WTORMAN S. ROSE has been ap- 

pointed advertising manager of the 
Christian Science Monitor and has gone 
to Boston. Mr, Rose was formerly in 
the copy department of the George Bat- 
ten Company. Upon his departure Mr. 
Rose was presented with a pair of cuff 
links and a letter of appreciation signed 
by forty of his fellow workers. 

Clyde Shade has joined the state cir- 
culation staff of the Springfield (Ohio) 
Daily News. 

E. S. McClure of the Republic Syndi- 
cate, New York, is now on a eight- 
weeks’ coast-to-coast tour for the syndi- 
cate. Mr. McClure plans to visit news- 
papers in 105 cities. 

C. F. Kelly, of Kelly-Smith, Inc., New 
York newspaper representatives, has re- 
turned from a trip to Birmingham and 
other points in the South. . 

A. W. Howland, of Howland & How- 
land, New York newspaper representa- 
tives, has returned from a business trip 
of several weeks through Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania and Illinois. 

Paul Morgan has been added to the 
merchandising service and promotion 
department of the Indianapolis Star 
where he will assist Manager Russell E. 
Smith, and will also act as a copy man 
for the service department. 

B. F. Lawrence, business manager of 
the Indianapolis Star, recently returned 
from a flying visit to the Denver Rocky 
Mountain News and Times. W. D. 
Keenan, advertising manager, has been 
in Cincinnati calling the agencies 
there. 


on 


Russell E. Smith, merchandising and 
promotion manager of the Indianapolis 
Star, and editor of the Star’s Cooperator 
and Merchandiser, is back at his desk 
after a serious illness which has confined 
him to his home since before the Christ- 
mas_ holidays. 


Lester C. Bush has become manager 
of the Rome (Ga.) Tribune-Herald, af- 
ter several years as secretary of the 


Rome Chamber of Commerce. 

S. R. Winch, business manager of the 
Portland, Oregon, Journal, is in New 
York on business and is a guest at the 
Hotel Commodore. 
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Walter S. Webb, foreign advertising 
manager of the Mobile Register and 
News-Item, is spending the week in New 
York and is staying at the St. James 
Hotel. 

Hamilton Gibson has been appointed 
Western manager of McCall s Magazine, 
with headquarters in Chicago. 

W. E. Buckingham, formerly of the 
Washington (D. C.) Times, has become 
advertising manager of the Lynn 
(Mass.) Telegram-News. 


WITH THE AD FOLKS 
ARNER BATES, advertising man- 
ager of the H. O. Cereal Company, 

was elected chairman of the advertising 
group of the Buffalo Chamber of Com- 
merce at its annual meeting. Jerome B. 
Chase, of the Moss-Chase advertising 
agency, was made vice-chairman. 

Miss Norah Wright, who for the past 
year, has been on the staff of the New 
York Advertising Club News, sailed 
February 4 for a three-months cruise to 
the Mediterrean. 

Robert H. Durbin, for many years 
advertising manager of the Philadelphia 
department store of Strawbridge & 
Clothier, has been made sales manager of 
the same concern. He will relinquish the 
handling of details of advertising, dg- 
voting his efforts to general sales promo- 
tion; correlating the work of the adver- 
tising, merchandising and display and re- 
search departments. Mr. 
former president of the 
Club. 


Durbin is a 


Poor Richard 


NEWS OF THE AD AGENTS 


OHN W. CLAGHORN, who managed 

the advertising department of Proctor 
& Schwarz, Inc., Philadelphia, has be- 
come associated with the Frank Presbrey 
Company, as Philadelphia representative. 

At the annual meeting of the J. Roland 
Kay Company, Chicago advertising 
agency, the following directors were 
elected: J. Roland Kay, W. G. Cook, E. 
M. Kay, R. V. Beveridge, and I. F. 
Paschall. The following officers were 
elected: President, J. Roland Kay; vice- 
presidents, Hugh Evan Smith, R. V. 
Beveridge and I. F. Paschall; secretary- 
treasurer, W. G. Cook. 

Theodore I. MacManus has cancelled 
his contract as advertising counsel for 
the Cadillac Motor Car Company, De- 
troit, and has become associated with 
R. H. Collins, as advertising counsel of 
the Peerless Motor Car Company of 
Cleveland. 

Vaughn Flannery has been made head 
of the art and jayout departments of 
Charles Daniel Frey Agency of Chicago. 
Before joining the Frey Company last 
May, Mr. Flannery was connected with 
the Charles Everett Johnson Company, 
also of Chicago. 

The United Advertising Agency of 
New York has formed a Canadian com- 
pany to be known as the United Adver- 
tising Agency, Limited, and has opened 
an office in the C. P. R. Building, 
Toronto, under the management of J. 
R. Lisson, who becomes vice-president 
of the Canadian company, Leonard Drey- 
fuss being president. 

The ninth annual dinner of the em- 
ployee’s benefit association of the Griffith- 
Stillings Advertising Agency was held 
recently at the Boston Masonic Club. J. 
Eveleth Griffith, treasurer of the com- 
pany, and Willard H. Mosher, president 
of the employee's association, spoke. 

William H. Rankin, New York and 
Chicago advertising agent, has received 
a belated New Year's gift from the 
Pacific Coast in the form of a 60-pound 
fruit cake, presented by Hazen J. Titus, 
Seattle cake maker. 

























Theodore M. Knappen and 
Hardy Ulm have organizeq the Ky 
pen-Ulm Service to furnish news 
formation to newspapers and adver; 
with offices in the Maryland Bul 
Washington, D. C. 

W. W. Sharpe & Co., Inc, advert 
agency, have moved from 206 t 
Broadway, New York. 

George F. Whitsett, for y 
years in charge of Publications agg 
vertising publicity for the Inteng 
Harvester Company, has joined the 
cago office of the Gardner-Gley 
Company, advertising agency, as 
to Mr. Buck in production, 











L. A. Crowell has resigned as » 
president, in charge of the Chicagg 
of Van Patten, Inc., New York 
tising agency, to become a ; 
the firm of Benson, Gamble & Slaten 
vertising agency, Chicago. 

R. Calvert Haws, formerly af, 
ing manager of the Baker-Vawter 
pany, Benton Harbor, Mich., hy 
made vice-president of Shuman &P 
roy, Inc., Chicago advertising ageny 

J. Alan Fletcher has been elected pq 
dent and treasurer of the James Ag 
tising Agency, New York. Mr. 
has been with the George Batte 
pany and the H. K. McCann 
Miss Elsie Greene has been made g 
tary of this agency. 

Albert Monty, formerly with 
vertising staff of the Montreal St 
opened an advertising agency in 
treal. 


SYNDICATE’S NAME CHAN@® 





McNaught Syndicate, Inc., 
Central Press Association of I, 











The Central Press Association of} 
York announces that after Apri 4 
will conduct business under the sk 
The McNaught Syndicate, Inc. As 
company was organized last month, 
V. V. McNitt as president, and itt 
over all accounts, contracts and alj 
tions as of January 1. 

The McNaught Syndicate, Ine, 
handle among other things cartoots 
R. L. Goldberg, Fontaine Fox, H.},1 














we Ws 


McNitt H. A. Mair 






hill, and Ed. Hughes, special corre 
ence by Frederick Palmer, hi 
stories and articles by Irvin S. Gi 
Thomas L. Masson, Hugh Full 
sport feature, and Burns Mantle’ 
matic letter. It will continue to@ 
the present quarters in the Times 
ing, with additional space. The} 
nel will also be increased. 

The Central Press Associatit 
Cleveland will not be in any way# 
by the change in New York } 
McNitt will continue as president, # 
A. MeNitt as editor and manage.’ 
rangements have been made to # 
additional floor in the building # 
East 4th street, which after March" 
be known as the Central Press Bo 
The business, editorial, and shipp®! 
partments will be housed on the 
floor, and the composing, engravi 
stereotyping rooms will be on i" 
floor. ’ 
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<a Briefs for Space - Buyers 

a 4 99 
4 “OHIO FIRST 
ch t Ohio has 1,439,345 families, average 4 persons to the family. 

a They have on deposit in the Savings Banks $1,200,000,000. 

a Ohio farm properties are valued at $3,095,666,336. 

sn cm Her farming implements and machinery are worth $146,575,269. 

| ull She raises annually over 50,000,000 bushels of wheat. 

cy a She produces every year 9,000,000 bushels of potatoes. 

cual Her tobacco crop amounts to over 75,000,000 pounds. 

= She harvests every twelve months over 50,000,000 bushels of oats. 
call She mines annually over 45,000,000 tons of bituminous coal. 

= tel Her corn belt yields approximately 160,000,000 bushels each year. 
Ohio’s assessed valuation is $10,633,102,422. 









Space in Ohio daily newspapers is invariably productive of results, and 
in proportion to its value, it is the least expensive space in the United 


ate, Inc, 
rs cartoons 
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Akron Beacon Journal..... (E) 32,587 085 085 Lima Republican-Gaz....(M&S) 11,736 035 .035 
WA UO oss cadence (E) 17,432 06 06 *Marietta Times ............ (E) 5,982 025 025 
*Akron Sunday Times....... (S) 21,834 07 07 Middletown Journal ....... (E) 4,674 025 025 
*Athens Messenger ......... (E) 9,199 .03 03 Newark Amer.-Tribune......(E) 6,550 025 025 
A Bellefontaine Examiner.....(E) 4,264 0179 .0179 Piqua Call and Press-Disp..(E) 6,132  .025 025 
al corres Cincinnati Enquirer......(M-S) 72,294 17-35 .17-.35 Portsmouth Sun and 
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ch Ful Cleveland Plain Dealer..... (S) 215,703 37 37 Portsmouth Sun-Times....... (S) 9,552 04 04 
Mantle Columbus Dispatch ........ (E) 68,234 15 14 Toledo Blade ............-- (E) 87,519 25 23 
ne Oe Columbus Dispatch ........ (S) 73,369 15 14 fToronto Tribune .......... (E) 1,092 OU O11 
a ie Conneaut News Herald.....(E) 3,080 017 0179 Warren Daily Chronicle....(E) 6,461 025 — 025 
Dover Daily Reporter...... (E) 4103 02 02 *Youngstown Vindicator... .. (E) 24587 07 8 07 
ssociait *Hamilton Daily News...... (E) 7,123 .03 03 *Youngstown Vindicator ....(S) 25,277 07 = 07 
Ber. “| Ironton Irontonian ........ (M) 3,150 0179 0179 - 
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nanaget. *Lima News and *A. B. C. Publisher’s Statement, October 1, 1921. 
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92.1% 
Native Whites 


Within the boundaries of this state 
2,930,390 people live. There are 696,466 
dwellings housing 737,707 families. For 
the most part these homes are of the 
American Kind, each one a market for 
American goods—each one reached by 
newspaper advertising. 

These Indiana families believe in co- 
operation. They buy of Indiana mer- 
chants. As a result—Indiana offers ex- 
ceptional opportunity through this list 
of her dominating newspapers to National 
Advertisers seeking new outlets for their 
wares and new trade connections with 
Indiana progressive merchants. 


Give Indiana intensive, co-operative 
cultivation. 


These Indiana daily newspapers can do 
a great service for you. Put them to work. 











Rate for 
Circulation 5,000 lines 
Decatur Democrat ...........--+++++: (E) 3,120 .025 
*Evansville Courier .........++-++++- (M) 23,103 .05 
Reames Comlier ..oc cc kcewscnsans (S) 21,158 -05 
Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette and 
Evening Press ..........-+---- (M&E) 39,358 -10 
*Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette .......... (S) 25,389 .07 
*Fort Wayne News-Sentinel ........-.-. (E) 31,454 .08 
*Gary Evening Post and Tribune... .... (E) 8,603 .05 
*Indianapolis News ........-+-++-+-++5 (E) 115,958 -20 
Oe ee | SS ee eee eee (E) 3,676 .025 
Richmond Palladium .........+...+.--- (E) 11,750 .05 
South Bend News-Times ...... vt reed } 16,691 .05 
ees Die MS i ok ne Sos v0.2 as ee (E) 16,430 .055 
*Terre Haute Tribune ............. (E&S) 21,841 .06 
Vincennes Commercial ...........- (M&S) 4,719 .025 


Government Statements, October 1, 1921. 
*A. B. C. Publishers’ Statements, October 1, 1921. 

















SHIP BOARD PLANS ADS 
FOR CARGO SHIPS 


Passenger Advertising Brought Thous- 


and Inquiries Per Day, Says 
cl Defend 





Present 
Placing Methods 
(Special to Epiror & PuBLisHER) 

WaAsuincTon, Feb. 10.—Announcement 
of a campaign of advertising in behalf 
of United States cargo carriers that 
would “decrease the amount which has 
heretofore been spent by the operators in 
newspapers and magazines” was made 
here this week by M. B. Claussen, ad- 
vertising manager of the U. S. Shipping 
Board. 

Mr. Claussen’s statement that a plan 
of freight advertising was under - con- 
sideration was embodied in a review of 
results flowing from the Board’s pas- 
senger advertising, which he held to 
have been entirely successful. 

“The present campaign for advertis- 
ing the Government ships operated by 
the U. S. Lines, Munson Steamship Line, 
Pacific Mail Steamship Company and 
the Admiral Line, was inaugurated by 
Chairman Lasker and put into effect 
about October 1, 1921,” Mr. Claussen 
stated. “The first piece of copy under 
this new plan appeared November 6, 
1921. Between that date and January 
24, 1922, as a result of this advertising, 
27,843 inquiries requesting information 
about travel were received at the office 
of the advertising department in Wash- 
ington and the offices of the operators. 

“During this period there was actually 
only 58 days in which advertising ap- 
peared, as from December 10 to January 
1 only small time table copy was used, 
as it was considered unprofitable to ad- 
vertise during the holiday season. 

“Today the inquiries have increased to 
an average of 1,000 a day. The amount 
of money spent in advertising during 
October, November and December was 
$121,258.61. The operators report that 
in that time they carried a total of 23,491 
passengers. 

“By adopting a system of reply coupons 
which gave an accurate record of the 
cost per inquiry in each publication used, 
with the ultimate object of retaining only 
such publications as produced business 
at a cost which is considered profitable, 
an accurate check on the advertising is 
obtained. 

“A plan of freight advertising is now 
under consideration and is being worked 
out, whereby the control of the amount 
allotted to each operator will be on the 
basis of so many cents per hundred tons 
per annum, which, in connection with a 
central circularizing department, is ex- 
pected to increase the volume of busi- 
ness of the operators and decrease the 
amount which has heretofore been spent 
by the operators in newspapers and maga- 
zines for advertising. 

“As to the disposal of surplus material, 
the method pursued prior to July 1, 1921, 
in regard to advertising, was to place the 
copy with the publications direct, entail- 
ing a great deal of expense in issuing 
orders and checking the publications, 
all of which required considerable time 
and made it impossible for the Govern- 
ment to deduct the 2 per cent which 
is allowed for the prompt payment of 
the bills within ten days. Formerly 
many of these bills remained unpaid for 
a period as long as five months through 
lack of proper facilities to handle the 
work. This condition has been changed, 
and today advertising for this account 
as well as the passenger advertising, is 
being placed and checked through the 
advertising agency. The bills are paid 
within the time discount is allowed and 
the Government is receiving the discount, 


which is an item to be r 

as it is of sufficient amount op all 
accounts to pay three-fourths of 
salaries of the staff of the advertis; 
department.” ms 


KIM SAVED CABLE TOLIs 





“No News” Longest Dispatch, as Army 

Conference Ignored Korean 
(Special to Epvittor & Puptisneg 
Eastern Bureau), 

Tokio (by mail ).—Dong-Sung 
who covered the Washington Conferenge 
for the Dong-a Daily of Seoul, estab. 
lished a record in his economical use of 
the cables during the conference. Hig 
highest tolls were for a dispatch filed 
shortly before Christmas, annoyng; 
that there was nothing to report in Wag. 
ington and that he was coming hom 

He stopped in Tokio January 10. 
The Washington Conference did littl 
for the Koreans, who looked at least fg 


from its Fup 





an opportunity to present their indepe 
dence plea. Denied this Opportunity, 
there was no news for the Korean m 
porters. Kim is one of the vice-presj. 
dents of the Press Congress of the Word 
and was a delegate to the meeting g 
Honolulu last October. 





Eagle Almanac for 1922 Issued 


The Eagle Almanac for 1922, jssugj 
by the Brooklyn Daily Eagle, is og 
This reference work contains, in ad& 
tion to its regular subject matter, a se 
tion devoted to the Limitation ¢ 
Armaments Conference just concluded 
at Washington, a tabulation of the British 
census, new statistics about the Dominig 
of Canada, and a new chapter givinga 
digest of the 14th decennial census of the 
United States. The work of compiling 
the almanac was in charge of H. J. Le’ 
of the Eagle staff. 





Protest Censoring News Reels 

A suit questioning the right of th 
New York State Motion Picture Com 
mission to censor motion picture news 
reels was filed February 9 with the Ap 
pellate Division of the New York St 
preme Court of the Pathe Exchange, 
Inc. The plaintiffs contend news pit 
tures are not in the same category # 
fiction pictures, being true portrayals d 
evetits that have actually occurred, and 
are entitled to the same rights, under the 
American Constitution, as are enjoyed 
by the newspaper press. 


New Printing School April 15 

The Empire State School of Printing 
will be opened at Ithaca, N. Y,, Apt 
15, to train men and women in the print 
ing trades, according to an announcemelt 
made February 9 by Frank Gannet 
president of the New York State Pol 
lishers Association, under the auspié 
of which the institution will be cot 
ducted. 


Succeeds S. G. McClure 
W. L. Sturdevant. formerly managing 
editor of the Cleveland Press, has bed 
made acting editor of the Youngstow 
(O.) Telegram, just purchased by the 
Scripps-McRae interests. The retiring 
owner, S. G. McClure, also held the title 
of editor. No other personnel changes 
have been made. 


Allege Service Is Bankrupt — 

A petition in bankruptcy was filed 

February 9 against the United Sulé 

Feature Service, 799 Broadway, New 

York, by creditors. R. S. Barta, preste 

dent of the firm, committed suicide, che 
ruary 1. 
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culate over 2,000,000 copies 
every day in the— 
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A Little Story of 
Advertising Success 


It is a far cry from New York to 
Osaka, but EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


spans the distance every week. 


In a double page advertisement in our 
issue of October 27, 1921, the McClure 
Newspaper Syndicate announced the 
release of Ray Stannard Baker's story 


of Woodrow Wilson and the Peace Con- 


ference. 


It was almost a month later, T. Takagi, 
the editor of the Osaka Mainichi—the 
Northcliffe of the Far East—reading 
carefully his regular copy containing 
that advertisement was moved to cable 
one of his representatives in the United 
States, and inquire about the purchase 
of the Japanese rights to the series. 
When M. Takata, who was covering 
the Limitation of Armaments Confer- 
ence at Washington for Mainichi and 
Nichi-Nichi, received that cable query, 
he immediately telephoned to EDITOR 
& PUBLISHER to make certain that the 
Far Eastern rights had not been sold. It 
was only a matter of hours until it was 
ascertained that the Japanese territory 
was still open, and it was only a matter 
of a few days until the Japanese rights 
were sold at a price far in excess of that 
single advertisement. 


It is a far cry from New York to 
Osaka, but no distance is great in the 
newspaper and advertising world, be- 
cause EDITOR & PUBLISHER follows 
all avenues and crosses all seas, and is 
the connecting link that speaks weekly 
to live wide-awake newspaper and ad- 
vertising men in all parts of the world. 


That’s why EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


advertising lives for more than a day and 
more than a week and always pays. 

















NEWS OF THE ASSOCIATIONS AND CLUBS 





ETTERS of congratulation from 

President Harding, United States Sen- 
ator William M. Calder, Governor Miller 
and Mayor Hylan were received by the 
3rooklyn Press Club on its tenth birth- 
day, January 31, when a dinner-dance 
was held. In connection with its birth- 
day celebration the Press Club issued a 
56-page book containing a history of the 
organization, pictures of officers, gov- 
ernors, past presidents, and members who 
are now or have been in public office, 
together with cartoons by Nelson Hard- 
ing, Brooklyn Eagle; Treve Collins, Jr., 
and Graham Baker, and sketches and 
verse by La Touche Hancock, Treve Col- 
lins, Jr., Kent B. Stiles and others. The 
book was edited by the following board: 
Chairman, Clinton H. Hoard, formerly 
with the New York Herald; Eric H. 
Palmer, formerly with the Brooklyn 
Standard Union; Kent B. Stiles, editor 
of Distribution & Warehousing; Fred 
Andersen, Brooklyn Eagle, and Gabriel 
Bloch, Brooklyn Standard Union. 


The Panhandle Press Association will 
hold its annual meeting at Amarillo, 
Tex., on April 21 and 22. President 
Seth B. Holman, of the association, has 
called a meeting of the executive com- 
mittee for February 18 to arrange the 
program. 


The annual meeting of the Ozark 
Press Association is to be held at Car- 
thage, Mo., February 24 and 25. Charles 
W. Fear, of the Joplin Trade Unionist, 
is the president. 


Charles P. Murphy has been re-elected 
chairman of the Kingman (Kan.) Ad 
Club. Other officers elected are Vern Rav- 
encroft, vice-chairman; J. I. Wrenchy, 
secretary, and Frank Yeoman, treasurer. 


The Portland (Ore.) Women’s Adver- 
tising Club has elected the following 
officers: President, Mrs. Bessie F. Col- 
well; vice-president, Miss Lenore Shulte; 
secretary, Miss Helen Elkins; treasurer, 
Miss Emma K. Eller. 


The annual meeting of the Oklahoma 
Press Association will be held at Ponca 
City on May 12 and 13. Walter Will- 
iams, dean of the University of Missouri 
School of Journalism, will be one of the 
principal speakers. 


The members of the Texas Press Asso- 
ciation program committee met recently 
at Waco and arranged the program for 
the annual meeting to be held at Denton, 
May 11, 12 and 13. 


The Portland (Ore.) Ad Club re- 
ceived 75 new members during the past 
year, with a net gain of 19, according 
to the report of W. S. Kirkpatrick, re- 
tiring president. In the same time the 
better business bureau of the club gained 
33 members. 


The Pen and Pencil Club of Philadel- 
phia has elected the following officers for 
1922: President, James A. Campbell; 
vice-president, Louis Hanlon; treasurer, 
Frederick C. Whitecar ; secretary, Walter 
H. McLoon; board of governors, John 
Mundell Hutchinson, Robert W. Comber, 
Jay E. House, George W. Schaffer and 
Herbert D. Brauff. 

Vice-president Calvin Coolidge, Sen- 
ator Harry S. New and Governor W. 
T. McCray were the chief speakers at 
the recent meeting of the Indiana Re- 
publican State Editorial Association. 
Politics was the topic of most interest. 
J. W. Pierce, of the Clinton Clintonian, 
was elected president. 

The Portland (Ore.) Press Club re- 
cently held its first annual ball, which 
was largely attended. James H. Cassell, 


president of the club, has appointed 
cominittee to see that the ball bec : 
a regular feature of 


the advertis: 4 
club’s activities. a 


The fifty-sixth annual Meeting of th Be" 
Minnesota Editorial Association jg 
be held in Minneapolis, February 7 ' 
18. The program includes Richard Wy. 
cox, of the Brainerd Tribune, “Country 
Correspondence ;” Neil M. Swanson 
“The Farm Bureau and the News. 
papers ;” Seth Thornton, principal of the 
state school for printing at Brooki 
S. D., “How we are Training Printers? 
and Mrs. Bessie M. Wilson, Publisher 
of the Redwood Gazette, “The Second 
Generation.” The question of receiv; 
advertising from competing towns wil 
be discussed from the floor. Mayor Lay 
rence C. Hodgson, of St. Paul, Will read 
the historian’s report. Herman 
publisher of the Northfield News, is 
receive the silver trophy of the National 
Editorial Association for having secu Ric 
the largest number of members for the 
association. 


The Northern Minnesota Editorial 4s. 
sociation decided against lowering si}. fi 
scription rates at its convention heli g 
Sauk Center. The officers elected at tp 
convention were: A. L. La Franiere ¢ 
the Grand Rapids Independent, pre 
dent; E. H. Denu, of the Bemidji Dab 
Pioneer, vice-president; Dr. A. G, Ry 
ledge, of Minneapolis, secretary-tres 
urer (re-elected), and Rudolph Lee, ¢ 
the Long Prairie Leader, and Jams 
Tribune, new members of the execute 
committee. Itasca State Park was « 
lected as the place for the Summer met 
ing which will probably be held in mi @®’y 
July. ec 


The British Columbia Institute oie 
Journalists held its annual meeting o 
January 27. Reports presented showed 
that the institute had enjoyed a succes 
ful year, with membership still on th 
increase. Lukin Johnston, retiring presi 
dent, said that twelve dinners to distin 
guished visitors had been tendered, i 
cluding Sir Martin and Lady Harvey, Mrgiineoe 
and Mrs. H. V. Esmond, Wickham 
Steed, Lord Ullewater, ex-Speaker Lor 
ther, Lenox Simpson and Bliss Carma 
There had also been held two unige 
cabarets, a “clam-bake,” in honor of tae 
Canadian Weekly Newspapers’ Assoc 
tion delegates, and other entertainment 
A war memorial scheme, commemord 
ing the sacrifice of British Columb 
newspaper men who fell overseas, 
being carried out and a tablet would t 
Spring be erected in the legislature bw 
ings at Victoria. Sydney Scott 
elected president ; E. A. Paige, vice-prt 
dent and Alex. Shaw, secretary. 

The Agricultural Press Committee 
the New York Council of the A 
Association of Advertising Agencies ¥ 
give a special luncheon February 16 
the Hotel Pennsylvania, when James 
Howard, president of the Amend 
Farm Bureau Federation, will speak 
“What’s Wrong with the Farming 5 
ness.” 

The newly organized Advertising 4 
of Webster, N. Y., is planning 4 # 
of special bargain sales in its commu 
Each merchant will be limited t 
special bargains and these must be: 
mitted to the club’s censorship comm 
to prove that they are really unt 
values. The first sale was held Febra 
6. In connection with the sale a? 
auction will be held by the club t! 
pose of produce or agricultural 
ments that farmers bring to the 
on the sale day. 
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} TIPS FOR AD MANAGERS 


3 8 
ointed a Austin Advertising Agency, 244 5th Lyon Adv. Service, Times Bldg., New York. 
be ped New York. Handling account of Planning a campaign in newspapers and tech- 
Comes thers, “Hyglo” manicure prepara- nical magazines for the Ship Owners’ Radio 
ertising fe | Bro ‘. Service, Inc., New York. 

































































mw New Yor 
w. Ayer & Son, 300 Chestnut street, J. R. Marks & Co., Tallapoosa, Ga. Placing 
ia, Pa. . Making contracts of 44 advertising in a few dailies and farm papers 
1S of the Me ita 10 times, and 27 inches to run for Heaton & Senft Manufacturing Company, 
in Louisiana newspapers for the horse collars, harness and bridles. 


mn by to erompany; Chicago, Ill. _Morse International Agency, 449 4th avenue, 
y 17 ang & Osborn, 25 West 45th New York. Sending out 180 inches for the 
ard Wi. ee Making 7,500 and 3,000-line North American Dye Corporation. 
“nr ts for the Ame’ rican Radiator Company. naieahel- Faust Advertising ing Company, Trib- 
i Comp . 381 4th avenue, une dg., Chicago. x: "td line con- 
S a eecending ee a and 6-time orders tacts for Marshall Field & C 
: News. ayers for the Electric Storage Bat- i”. J. MeChave Adverticing Agency, 11 West e 
onroe street, icago as secured account 
val Of the fier Company. y - of Cochran & McCluer Company, investment 
rook; Company, 116 West 32nd street, New bonds, Cl N il b a 
pennies WF vraking contracts for Doctors Essen- pr I aaa owe eS —- 
Tinters,” Goods Company. : . 


r Phillip Ritter Company, 185 Madison avenue, 
Publisher ket ising fe sag oe: ie New York. Making up newspaper and maga 
© Second flies ogy ak Grawete, — see Hot for the Lewy Chacmieat Company. > - 
the Cali ? * Dust-No Garment Bags. Mak hedul : . 
al for the West Disinienting Commune, “Gone OWA’S Primary Road System connects 
WHS Wil] je- Weiler Advertising Agency, disinfectant. ; d . . 
yor Lay. Guise! ae ——— William H. Rankin Company, 104 South county seat towns an 1s an important net 
: newspaper Michigan avenue, Chicago. Will make up ‘ BR - - : . 
ye Automobile Comparty. listo fn March for Haynes, Automobile Com work of 6,619 miles. Rapid progress is being 
nan Roe LT T. Bond, 20 Central street, Eoeeen. pany, Kokomo, Ind. / ; 
rs, ia fp ndling, account of, Dwinell, Wright Redfield Advertising Agency, 116 West 3201 made in the development of this modern road 
o 16 street ew or ending out one time e ° e 
Natal iy Barreto: & Cecil, 12th and Bank Orders for Sonora Graphophene Company. system under the direction of the State High- 
secured Meets, Richmond. Will auasiaes Yar’ Gia ‘ F. J. Rese, 119 West 40th street. New York w av Commission B th nd f 1921 th 
; ie papers —— Tsually make up lists in March or April for 4 "4 a J 
S for the vey Company, Baltimore. the P. & F. Corbin Division, New Britain, se y ee 0 = ere 


& Co., 223 West Jackson Blvd., Conn. will be— 

torial \s “Making « veesty 5 Comaeaw. = Frank Seamon, Inc., 470 4th avenue, New 

aes is for the F wrerscn Wamp York. Will make up lists shortly for the . 

TING sth fiyary Advertising Agency, Internationa! Mentholatum C ompany, Buffalo, N. Y. Send- ‘ es av 

mn held ste Bid. St. Louis. Making new contracts ing out sc hedule for General Cigar Company, 

ted at 4 the Coco-Cola Company, Atlanta, Ga. “Robert Burns” and “White Owl” cigars. 2 0 : es rave 

tea at th rand Advertising Agency, 9 East 40th Sherman & Lebair, 116 West 32nd street, 

raniere, of vet, New _York. ™ —— we -- - New New York. eee account “* A. Van t 

nt, pres compaign for the Deep Sea Fisheries tine & Co., Long Island City, N. Y. 2 41 s P ] G ded 
pany. Snellenburg Clothing Company, Broad and ’ ermanen y ra 


idji Dap pala Ward Advertising Agency, Union Wallace streets, Philadelphia. Will make up 
.. G. Rue: Bank Bldg., Cleveland. Making 3,000- jists in March and April for “Keep-Kool” 


yarly.contracts with nev wspapers for the clothes. ~ . . ie , - 
a eee ORE EN Grading and bridge construction have been in 
) » OF L. Company, “42 Broadway, York. Maki 2,000-1i pearly acts for r r 
nd Jamal Tt. Has” obiained American adver” the Gorton Pew Fisheries, et? 1 progress for several years. Surfacing 1 is going 
| dvimmeag account of dward and John urke, ant ashy ier . 
TRE tain, Cantrell & “Cockrell” inset qsteda Will quake tip tate ie Febreary ae forward on a gigantic scale in an organized 
Was i “Gordon & Dilworth” jams, Perrier water, yyirch for Mershon & Morley Company 
Bush Kumyss. Sagi r, Mick c 7 manner 
mer meet. ’ Saginaw, Mich, e 
ae Advertising Agency, 6 East 39th ; 
1d ia + Yok. Handi pe iret rt _ Stark-Lowman _ Company, _ Crutcher & 
Send Typewriter Company. Sending out Starks Bldg.. Louisville. Sending out #40-line Permanent roads will make Iowa farms much 
om a - Co. “tm Between Clans orders 2 times for Real Estate and Fuel Com- y oe 
P ener lon se: se wid pany. ’ ™ 
stitute of yer cae” Witenes euaaes of Vredenburgh-Kennedy Co pany 71 Madi. nearer to market —Increase the transporta 
nee og. ses son avenue, ew Yor a ing 500-line y 
ed ‘aa « song lieatiabes Co my, 1110 yearly contracts for the Kolat Chemical Com- tion facilities—increase the value of farm 
nd ; , Kansas City. Sendi Z nut Pany. adie ' 
2 eee inane ide he Wade Advertising Agency, O14 Clony Bite, || PFOperty—make possible the marketing of 
ill on thileas City Aut ile Show. hicago. Sending out schedules and making 
- Gieas City Automobile Show centracts for Quaker Oats. roducts at the most fav orable time, re ardless 
Ting presen H. Fuller Compaen 62 o a Waterproof P & Board Co y, 427 
48 " om “hin o. Maki i) aper mpany, 42/ 
to distin ieee for Fk. Stuart, @ E Game East 6th street, Cincinnati. Manufacturers of of weather conditions. 
idered, in y. = and oiled papers will make up lists I d b ‘Idi 
‘ -Payne Advertising Org: tion, in the spring. i " 
en ni  Bidg., Philadelphia. % Placing account Pe 3 & A ce agg sth ome owa ———_ ma Ing ey ere pros 
MID the Swansdown Coff:ee Company. New ork. Making -line yearly con- ines , 
ake: Lal, Helwig Company, Madison {itt cuith newspapers for Hart, Shatner & per or the paras the basis of prosperity 
; mane New Y' Maki s! dules magi ya 
S Cm gets Coneene tMeoue). a ps _William &, Seem, 111 Sth averue, or owa tow ns an cities. 
We SMI T,Hoverd. Company, 117 West asin Now York. Mabjog contraces for the Amer’ lf 7 3 h aera 
mor of = net a anes ae, ee copy Pakacco ? = & OoOwa new spapers ave contri ute Impor- 
s’ Assocaamer Sunday for Frank C. Clark. Sania . _ . . . 
vtainnatH H. Hull & Co., Tribune Bldg. New pWilliam S. Walker Company, Park Bldg. tantly to the success of this road building 
memora Sending out one time orders for the po), Company, Pittsburgh. Has secured ac- h 7 h d f ‘s 
nm “i York World. count of Lucey Manufacturing Corporation, program, as t ey ave one tor years in con- 
Columb s Service, Inc., 116 West 32nd street, oil, gas and water well machinery. 
seas, rag Yak. Handling’ accounts’ of “Robinson nection with every movement looking to the 
Jeetacturing Company, obinson - 
would Sie” Westfield, Mass.; CB. Dolge Com. Reynolds Buys Job Plant betterment of conditions within the state. 
ature build’ wastepipe cleaner, Westport, Conn.; 
Scott York ember Company, ladies pocketbooks, George H. Reynolds has resigned as 
vice-pres ten Advertising Agency, 450 4th avenue, circulation manager of the New Bedford REACH THE GREAT IOWA MARKET 
oes York. Handling account for the Sanitol (Mass.) Standard and has purchased the 
ary. \ 
mnmitiee Ch ove apy epee aco Q job printing business of the Standard and THROUGH THESE DAILY NEWSPAPERS 
Ameria a Obtained the following ac. Mercury. He will continue to operate 
ore A Neenah | Paper Comonay, a. the plants in the Standard and Mercury 
ro Manufacturing Company, Chicago; 


wary qt & Hills Furniture Company, Chicago; buildings until present printing contracts 
; § Steam Car Company, Indianapolis; are completed when he will transfer the 


‘ . 
acaba Coe online Com Sreipment to the Mercury olan, which | “Bunlngton Hawke «ooo oo00 
11 speak am va B. Knight, Inc., Fidelity Trust he has leased. Mr. Reynolds is well Cedar Rapids Gazette............. 
ming B ete Han secured = —_—. known in the I. C. M. A. and in New *Council Bluffs Nonpareil......... 
iin of Landers, Frary & Clark, New England circulation circles. A. N. *Davenport Democrat & Leader... 

ol Conn.; George Van Camp & Sons Crochere has succeeded Mr. Reynolds *Davenport Democrat & Leader...... 
img oy mins. Ind., and Electric 4. circulation manager. Mr. Crochere , Davenport Times .......------00s 
ng a mS Kahn, 47 West 34th street, New has already taken up his new duties with sDes Moines Capital. . .. . 

commu Making 2,500-line yearly contracts for the Standard Des Moines Sunday Capital. . 
ted to Dye _— oa ; *Des Moines Register and Tribune. 
ust be sllgm’ E Knowles , 320 Market street, <7 par *Des Moines Sunday Register....... 


, com Faniso. wit make up lists in March Winter Park Post Starts as Weekly lowa City Press-Citizen....... 
ackle, 


ty un ello, Inc., Mallers Bldg., Chicago. | WINTER Park, Fla., Feb. 3—The Win- Muscatine Journal ................ 
d Feb ‘line contracts for the Youth ter Park Post, Republican weekly, has A . a ae ae 
Mstribution Company. ; cocccesece M&E 
ile a P M& Thomas, Mallers Bldg., Chicago. Just been launched here, after several . * eee Tl ake . 
club to SA line ‘yearly qenqracte . =~ months of preparation. J. H. Wendler *Waterloo Evening Courier......... 
a ompany, sendin ou me °. ° 2 
ural to run 110 ‘times for’ the Palmolive 18 editor and Will H. Stevens is state Government Statements, Oct. 1, 1921. 


the news editor of the new publication. Plans *A. B. C. Statement, Oct. 1, 1921. 
See ny pe Mpeg Oy are under way to make the Post a daily : 


ork & Kentucky Company. in the near future, it is stated. 











WHAT OUR READERS SAY 











No Longer “Days of Yore”’ 
Ho.pen, Mo., Jan. 20, 1922. 
To Epitor & PUBLISHER: For some time I 
have had in mind a “piece” for “your valuable 


paper” on a subject that should be considered 

seriously by advertising agencies. It might be 

called “‘Rates in Country Weeklies in, the Face 
H 


of the Changed Conditions of Today. I don't 
claim to know it all (1 recovered wh that 
years ago), but I will assert that with 36 years 
on country weeklies, with the incidental experi- 
ence with advertising agencies, I do know a lit- 
tle about this. 

At the outset, I have no desire to make the 
country editor a pewter saint. I know that in 
the dim distant past he has, by slipshod meth- 


ods and some general cussedness, sent many 
adve rtising agents to perdition. In those “days 
of yore,” the country editor was no business 
man, in fact, he was as guileless of business 


sense as of Sanskrit. Up to twelve years ago, 
no country editcr had the slightest idea of his 
costs, and there are hundreds who do not know 
today, notwithstanding the Franklin Price List 
is well scattered throughout the land. 

In those days the gross advertising rate was 
10 cents an inch. And said gross rate was 
mighty rare. There were two rates, classified 
thus: Local and “patent medicine.” The first 
was 10 cents (or less according to space); the 
second’ was—well, I have known it to be 1 
cent with special position demanded. The coun- 
try editor’s absolute lack of business sense (yea 
common horse sense) was proved when he would 
charge his local druggist 9 cents or 8 cents for 
a standing display advertisement and then kotow 
to a wily cough sy rup drummer and contract to 
insert six or eight “readers” changed weekly 
and hedged with nerve-racking special positions, 
for one cent to 3 cents. In the unfinished gray 
matter of the editor, this wasn’t advertising, it 
was “velvet.” t least, the poor cost morcn 
considered it so. He wasn’t able to discern 
between a shark cough syrup dispenser and a 
legitimate advertising agent. He did his work 
at a loss, and as a general rule the man who 
cheats himself will in the long run “sting” the 
other fellow some time. Hence, the advertising 
agent, operating in a distant city, became a 
likely victim. 

The poor country editor had but one defense. 
He had no time for any “bcokkeeping fluma- 
diddles’”” because he was overworked; so were 
his poorly paid printers. He was in a measure 
poverty stricken, and kept himself so by con- 
tinually springing those idiotic gags about the 
editor’s poverty, the office towel, etc. 

Now fer the gist of the whole matter. In 
those good old “days of yore,” the foreman 
received $9 a week (partly in trade and not 
very regularly), helpers $6 to $7, and girl type- 
setters $3 and $4. The press was a “Washing- 
ton hand” with everything else in accordance. 


Today—January, 1922—The Progress plant 
will invoice over $10,000 factory prices. It has 
a linotype, Scott press with attached folder, 


electric motors, Arcola heating plant, and so on. 
And it is not an exceptional plant in this mid- 
dle west country. The foreman gets $32.50 and 
the linotype operator $30 (in cash every Satur- 
day afternoon), And last month my taxes were 
just one-half the cost of a dinky army-press- 
five-folio dump 25 miles oe the shop where I 
started my trade in 188 

Can anyone in the aareitiine world possibly 
distort his mental processes to believe that an 
inch in the Progress can be profitably sold for 
less than 25 cents, the rate for papers of 1,000 
circulation recommended by the special commit- 
tee of the National Editorial Association? This 
one “changed condition of today” will always 
remain. The country weekly will never revert 
to the mediocrity of the hand-press days. From 
now on the country paper must be essentially 
an institutiun of unquestioned merit in order 
to live. It cannot be that with the antiquated 
methods of 40 years ago. That means the “sur- 
vival of the fittest.” The “blacksmith” sheets 
of the vintage of the long ago, whose only claim 
to being called newspapers is the privilege of 
second class rates through the mails, must join 
the dodo. 

Advertising agencies should classify papers 
according to equipment and quality of product. 
Then, if a country paper proves itself an up- 
standing sheet—a real newspaper—allow it the 
N. A. rate (or more, because some lawyers 
and doctors are worth more than other lawyers 
and doctors). If, on the other hand, the paper 
is hand-set and axle-grease-inked, with about 
half the local reading matter its field demands, 
pay it 6 cents an inch, or what is better, cut it 
off the list ey. 

L. HOBART, Proprietor, 
Holden (Mo.) Progress. 


“Time to Call a Halt” 
Tusa, Okla., January 25, 1922. 
To Epitor & Pustisuer: I want to congratu 
late you upon your decidedly fair and most 
constructive editorial published in your issue of 
January 21st. I have no doubt that agencies 
and publishers both will benefit greatly by this 
very clear editorial. 
T. F. McPHERSON, 
Business Manager, Tulsa Tribune. 


“A False Doctrine” 
Trenton, N. J., January 27, 1922 
To Epitor & PustisHer: I read with a 
great deal of interest the editorial in your issue 
of January 21, on the matter of elimination 
of agency’s commission, and I wish to express 
to you very strongly my personal gratification 
at this stand on the part of your paper. I have 
noted with considerable dissatisfaction propo- 
ganda which has been forthcoming on this mat- 
ter in the nature of an attack on agencies, 
general and special. 
Certainly you must know that the bulk of 
the newspapers of the country, as well as 
their special agencies and general agencies 


most strongly disapprove of the attack upon 
the well established agency system. It is about 
time that the newspapers and trade papers took 
a definite stand against this sort of propaganda 
which will result in great injury not only to 
agencies and newspapers, but to advertising gen- 
erally. The whole attack is a selfish one, and 
in our opinion, is against the best interest of 
advertising. It is detrimental to the established 
agency and to established papers, and will 
tend to lessen and decrease the volume of 
advertising and lessen and decrease the ef- 
fectiveness of newspapers generally. It is like 
a man climbing by means of a substantial 
ladder to the top of a high building and then 
kicking the ladder out from under him to pre 
vent anyone else from climbing to the same 
point. The means by which many rose to the 
top are to be denied to new agencies, general 
and special, and this will result in focusing 
on themselves, the present leaders, the whole 
monopoly of advertising service. 

The destruction of advertising agencies, gen- 
eral and special, would be harmful to news- 
papers of our class. I am sure newspapers 
generally feel that general and special agents 
are doing an enormous lot of work in behalf 
of advertising by solicitation, by enthusiasm, 
by develepment and processes of various sorts. 
Removal of commission would destroy these 
agencies and put the burden upon small news- 
papers of our class of employing a large staff 
of people to do the educational work and the 


promotional work which is now done in our 
behalf. 
This false doctrine of abolishment on the 


part of a few advertisers of the country should 
be scotched, and I am heartily in sympathy 
with your editorial and position, and I trust 
newspapers of the country will come to your 
aid in this respect. 

OWEN MOON, 


3usiness Manager, 


Jr., 
Trenton Times, 





CIRCULATION MANAGER 


Will the person signing “Circulation 
Manager” to a communication ad- 
dressed to this department dated Janu- 
ary 19 and dealing with the “Shopping 
News” of Cleveland (Ohio), please get 
im touch with this office at once. 











“The Magazines” 
New York, January 24, 1922. 

To Epitor & PuBLisHER: Among the signal 
services rendered for newspapers by Epitor 
& PuBLIsHEeR is your reprinting in full the 
pamphlet by the Outlook Company called ‘The 
Magazines.”’ his article just as it is, to 
any man of ripe experience in the advertising 
business, is a ec om though left-handed, ac- 
knowledgment that the newspaper is the strong- 
est of all mediums to produce large and imme- 
diate sales. 

The article is so fraught with errors of 
fact and of logic that its author could hardly 
have been a man of practical experience. 
Rather he must have been some doctrinaire 
writing from the vantage point of splendid iso- 
lation. 

Without even pretending to understand what 
it all means, let us concede the claim—“But 
this permeating potency of the magazines is 


derived only in part from the centrifugal 
sweep of their circulation,” and be content 
with the simple and demonstrable fact that 


daily 


dise 


newspapers actually sell more merchan- 
every day of every year than any other 
idvertising medium, bar none. 


E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING 
\GENCY, 
W. Brett. 


Country Publishers Fair to Agents 
Lake Crystat, Minn., Jan. 20, 1922. 

To Epitor & PustisHeR:—We have read your 
article in Jan. 14 Epiror & PuBLisHeR regard- 
ing “Manufacturing Executives Frown on 
\gency Commissions,” and feel that an injustice 
is done the country weekly newspapers where- 
in the inference is made that publishers “tip 
up” their advertising rates to take care of or 
to reimburse themselves for the 15 per cent 
agency commission, so that eventually the for- 
eign advertiser pays the commission on top of 
the regular advertising rates. 

I feel sure that you are largely wrong in this 
conception of the country newspaper publishers 
and believe you should investigate and report 
upon it, making such correction as the result 
may justify. 

1 believe that some publishers do advance 
their rates to cover double commissions, such 
as the 15 and 15 per cent, but I think you will 
find the majority of country publishers allow 


only 15 per cent, and are satisfied that this 

foreign advertising business coming to them 

at a flat rate, with cuts furnished, payment 

sure, is well worth the 15 per cent paid by 

them to the agency for the service rendered. 
B. C. ELLSWORTH, Publisher, 


Lake Crystal Tribune. 


Who Makes Assignment Books? 
Fort Dopee, Ia., January 3, 1922. 

To Epitor & Pusiisner: Can you give us 
the name of some supply houses that sell as- 
signment books for the reporters on a news- 
paper? We know that these are made, but 
just at present cannot call to mind the name 
of the manufacturers. No doubt this is some- 
thing you are familiar with. If, so, kindly 
let us know at once as we want to get the 
books for this year. 
THE MESSENGER PRINTING COMPANY. 
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Liked His Ad’s Company 


New York, Feb. 6, 1922. 
To Eprror & Purtisner: Our double-page ad 
in your Year Book issue for January 28 was set 
up with great care and intelligence and we are 
proud of its appearance and glad to have it in 
such an excellent number You have again 
rendered great service to the newspaper world 
by supplying such a complete and handy com- 
pendium of information that is actually needed 
every day. , 
V. V. McNITT, Manager, 
The Central Press Association. 





Unusually Useful Compilation 


New York, February 6, 1922. 
To Eprtor & PuBLisner: Many congratula- 
tiens on the International Year Book, It is an 


unusually useful compilation of information. 


A. W. HOWLAND. 





“Keep Up the Good Work” 


New York, January 31, 1922, 
To Evitor & PuBiisnHer: May I convey to 
you my hearty ccngratulations on the most ex- 
cellent International Year Book Number, 1921- 
22 of the Epitor & Pusiisner. While your 
publication is always a welcome visitor on my 
esk, cannot refrain from making special 
mention of this issue. Keep up the good work 
and accept my very best wishes for your con- 
tinued prosperity. 
CAPEHART-CAREY CORPORATION, 


Charles Capehart. 


1921 Book Worn to Pieces 
New York, February 4, 1922. 


To Epitor & Pustisner: Pressure of Oriental 
politics has prevented me frem congratulating 


Epitor & Pusiismer for its excellent Year 
Scok of 1922. 
The 1921 Book was literally worn to pieces 


in the bureau office in Washington and was of 
tance. 
ar’s edition is another steb upward 
indicative of the always efficient service 
poe rc to the journalistic profession by 
Erirtor & PuBLisHeEr. 
ROBERT HARRIS, 


Editor, China Review. 





No Words Equal to It 


New York, January 31, 1922. 

To Epiror & Pustisuer: All the extrava- 
gant descriptive phrases which the press agent 
uses in the Barnum & Bailey writeups would 
not be adequate to describe your stupendous 
International Year Bock Number. New words 
would have to be coined to properly cover its 
magnitude and worth. 
WEST VIRGINIA PULP & PAPER COR 

PORATION, 


Robert R. Boyer, Sales Department. 


Worth Fifty Times as Much 


New York, January 31, 1922. 

To Epitor & Pusiisner: Your Interna- 
tional Year Book Number is a most valuable 
reference book, and something that everybody 
interested in the newspaper business must 
have handy for reference throughout the year. 
Why do you make the price of it only 10 
cents? It’s worth fifty times that amount. 
WORLD WIDE ADVERTISING CORPO- 

RATION, 


E. M. Scholz, President and Treasurer, 


A Fund of Agency Information 


New York, February 4, 1922. 

PuBiisnHer: Your International 
Editicn is a_ splendid publication 
reflects great credit on your enterprise 
and organization. I have examined it care- 
fully and. found a fund of information and 
collected data which will be of continual use to 
us at the headquarter’s office of the A. A. 

RENCE HOPE, 


Assistant to Exec uutive Secretary American 
Association of Advertising Agencies. 


To Epiror & 
Yearbook 
which 


1) 

p A 

INDIANAPOLIS, February 4, 1922. 
To Eprror & PuBiisHer: You have accom- 
plished the impossible! ‘The 1922 edition of 
the International Yearbook is better than that 
published last year. Your organization is to 
he congratulated on the enterprise which you 
are showing in your field. Best wishes for your 

continued success. FRANK CARROLL, 
Advertising Manager, _Indianapolis News. 


A Corker 


Worcester, Mass., Feb. 3, 1922. 
_ To Eprtor & PvBiisHer: Allow me at this 
time to congratulate you on your Year Book. 
It certainly is a corker and will be very helpful 
to all newspaper exccutives during the coming 
year. 


WORCESTER TELEGRAM-GAZETTE, 
W. L. Tuomas, Assistant Publisher. 


A Crackerjack 


New York, February 2, 1922. 
To Epiror & Pusiisner: Hearty congratula- 
tions on the International Year Book Number. 
It is a crackerjack, 


ASSOCIATED ADVERTISING CLUBS, 
Carl Hunt, Manager. 
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The Best Paper 


New Orleans- 
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TO REACH THE RICH 
TRADE OF KANSAS 


Topeka 
Baily Capital 


Sworn Government Report 
for 6 Months ending March 31, i 


35,472 


Its sales promotion department is 
at the service of advertisers. And 
it really promotes. 







Member A. B. C. Publisher. 






















The Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


DAILY ARGUS 


carries more display aé 
vertising than any other 
newspaper in Westchester 
County. 

This is an acknowledgment 
of its power that the adver 
tiser should heed, if desirous 
of reaching the people of 
Mount Vernon. 


GEO. B. DAVID & C0. 


Foreign Representative 


171 Madison Ave. NEW YORK 















































The Deseret News 


Salt Lake City, Utah 
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T PRESS LIKE 
gX-DAY MEETING 


Trade Journals and Ad Men 
found Seattle Meetings Worth 
While—Advertisers Form 


New Organization 











soge from a two-day to a six-day 
.. of the Washington State Press 
ation has been justified, if one 
s by the success of the institute pro- 
inst completed and by the interest 
ue attending. 
dent Warren G. Harding sent 
ses and was voted an honorary 
BC , Governor Louis F. Hart at- 
4 the Hawaiian banquet. Lieut.- 
or W. J. Coyle was at Thurs- 
. moker and presided at the Friday 
y. J. Grant Hinkle, Secretary of 
was at the institute all week. The 
4 Chamber of Commerce took an 
interest, the local advertising club 
4 for the daily men to lunch with 
Thursday and to hold the afternoon 
se down town. 
presence of three Canadian pub- 
on the program made the busi- 
sions international in character ; 
‘al Hawaiian banquet lent a touch 


‘eport nance, a 
3, i new organization was formed and 
that met for the first time last 

) ieided to become more active. 

é Miertising men organized on Thurs- 
sth Russell V. Mack of the Aber- 

iment is J World as president and Fred W. 

rs. And 


fy of the School of Journalism as 
mary. Donald F. Arthur of the Cen- 
Chronicle, Samuel T. Hopkins of 
Vancouver Columbian and J. L. 
som of the Hoquiam Washing- 
s were named on the executive 




























journal men decided to continue 
metings with the association. Dan- 


N.Y Pratt, Pacific Motorboat, was elect- 
* “* Tiesident; Sidney Norman, North- 
3US Mining Truth, vice-president; Paul 
3 sen, Pacific Caterer, secretary; 
§. Craig, Music & Musicians, 

y a oe 
other BB executive committee recommend- 
chester all members exchange publica- 


-that a committee be appointed to 
fgate trade journal advertising 
sthat all members publish in their 
us or on rate cards, their full ad- 
mg rates and that letters be drawn 
ting forth the advantages of trade 
$as advertising mediums. 

wday noon the daily men lunched 
the Seattle Advertising Club. On 


adver- 
lesirous 


»ple of 


» CO. gafternoon they heard a radio con- 
ai radio news bulletins, furnished 

Ne Seattle Post-Intelligencer. 

N YORK 


ising problems of the newspaper 
were taken up in detail. 
thing from “What Makes a Good 
md?” to “Foreign Advertising— 
Develop It” came up for con- 
raxness, simple, terse language, 
ad clearness are vital to the ef- 
advertisement,” declared Prof. 
W. Jones of the School of Jour- 
‘It must have speed of impres- 
Nobody reads long advertisements. 
attract attention, arouse interest 
Neto some definite action.” 
te S. Kahin of the Better Business 
of the Seattle Chamber of Com- 
outlined its campaign to protect 
Stor from fraud and to raise the 
Sof advertising generally. 
tpiblic has the right to honest 
“ng, and self-interest demands it 
Miblisher,” he declared. “The 
4newspaper’s white space de- 
" wnfidence in .its advertising. 
this confidence, the: widest cir- 
Sof tittle-vatne*” 






































Ability to write advertisements on the 
spot is one of the chief requirements of 
the successful solicitor, according to 
Lloyd Spencer of the Seattle Post-Intel- 
ligencer. An appealing bit of copy fur- 
nished the prospective advertiser will sell 
him nine times out of ten. The solicitor 
should know everything about his paper, 
and should strengthen its good-will by 
real service to advertisers, he continued. 
Mr. Spencer advised against selling posi- 
tion, but insisted that if a position is 
promised, it must be given. He empha- 
sized that truthfulness and frankness al- 
ways should mark the relation between 
solicitor and advertiser. 

Co-operative advertising of their busi- 
ness by competitors was declared the 
newspaper’s greatest present advertising 
opportunity by Dean Stephen I. Miller 
of the College of Business Administra- 
tion of the University of Washington. 
This may be by houses retailing the same 
article, between the retailer and jobber, 
or by all the industries in a given district 
or territory. More, better and bigger 
advertisements are made possible by cost- 
sharing of advertisements, he pointed out. 
In “Patronize-Home-Industries” cam- 
paigns, co-operative advertising es- 
pecially valuable. 

“Before he buys your space, the for- 
eign advertiser wants a survey of his 
product and its competition in your sec- 
tion,”’ said E. F. Woodman of the Wood- 
man Advertising Agency, Seattle. “He 
wants data on the population of your sec- 
tion, on its stores handling his and com- 
petitive products, your circulation, and 
ability to develop local trade for him. 
You should be ready to furnish or volun- 
teer this information.” 

That the dailies of Washington co- 
ordinate their efforts to secure foreign 
advertising and eliminate multiplicity of 
representatives in various fields, was 
urged by J. G. Kelly, editor of the Walla 
Walla Bulletin. 

“No educational agency will bring the 
city and country together so well as a 

good, wide awake, sanely edited and 
truthful city daily,” declared Prof. J. 
L. Ashlock of Washington State College. 
“Country people do not have the metro- 
politan point of view,” he continued. 
“They want their own interests handled, 
but they want them handled specifically. 
The farmer strongly tends to class the 
city daily as an ‘outsider. The farmer 
is conservative and an individual thinker 
where the city men are apt to think col- 
lectively. 

“The farmer reads the metropolitan 
papers with a grain of salt. The bigger 
and redder the front page heads, the more 
radical the news-handling, the larger 
will be that grain.” 

“The home town, its industries, its cli- 
matic and other advantages should be 
sold first to the home town itself, and 
then to the outsider,” declared Harold 
Crary, publicity director of the Seattle 
Chamber of Commerce. “The benefits of 
such a movement come back to the com- 
munity in larger payrolls, greater con- 
sumption of local raw products, and 
often in lower prices,” he continued. 

The, newspaper is, perhaps, the most 
effective means by which a community 
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We can increase your business— 
you want it increased. 


You have thought of press clip- 
pings yourself. But let us tell you 
how press clippings can be made a 
business-builder for you. 


BURRELLE 


145 Lafayette St., N. Y. City 


Established a Quarter of a Century 








can “sell itself,’ said Mr. Crary. Fea- 
ture stories, interviews with local busi- 
ness men and other devices can place the 
home city’s advantages emphatically be- 
fore its citizens. 

“The public likes a human newspaper, 
not a journalistic machine, and one with 
a helpful, constructive policy,” said Roy 
D. Pinkerton, editor of the Seattle Star. 
He emphasized that the ability of the 
circulation department is measured by the 
percentage of the occasional gains the 
paper is able to hold rather than by 
these gains themselves. “The interest in 
comics has passed its peak,” he said, 
“and the tendency now is toward news 
pictures.” 


NEW DAILY IN GOLDSBORO 





The News, a Morning Paper, Will Start 
February 26 


Raveicu, N. C., Feb. 6—February 26 
is the date set for the appearance of the 
Goldsboro News, a new morning daily 
launched at Goldsboro by R. F. and John 
Beasley, R. E. Powell and Miss Elizabeth 
Warren. The new paper will carry the 
full leased wire service of the Associated 
Press and be served by Washington and 
Raleigh correspondents. 

Roland F. Beasley, editor-in-chief, was 
publisher of the Monroe Journal and four 
years Commissioner of Public Welfare 
of the State under Governor Bickett. 
His assistant, R. E. Powell, was Wash- 
ington correspondent of the Raleigh 


41 


News and Observer and Atlanta Con- 
stitution. 

John Beasley is now publisher of the 
Monroe Journal, a semi-weekly, and will 
divide his time between the new and old 
enterprises. 


N. W. Emerson a Director 
Natt W. Emerson, manager of the 
Boston office of the George Batten 
Company, Inc., of New York, was 
elected a director of that company. 
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TEN CHURCH ADS 


for ten 
designed to promote church attend- 
ance and the observance of Chris- 
tianity have been issued for use of 


Men prominent in the advertising 
field have been levied upon for the 
It is offered in mimeograph 
form for use in display space paid 
for by individuals or groups inter- 
ested in the churches, or in space 
contributed by the paper for the 
good of the community. 


One paper in a town. 
for papers of 20,000 circulation or 
less, $10 to others. 


This set of ads is issued by the 
Church Advertising Department of 
the A. A. C. of W. in response to 


Send orders to Herbert H. 
Smith, 156 Fifth Avenue, New 
i Make checks pay- 


Church Advertising Department 
A. A. C. of W. 


Publisher contributes this space in this cooperative efort to get more 
country. 


advertisements 


Price is $5 


Clyde Oswald, 


























A Perfect 


Combination 


The manufacturer whose distribution 
in the Chicago Market is not what it 
should be, has at his disposal a com- 
bination of forces that operates per 
fectly: 

The Merchandising Plan of 
the Herald and Examiner in se- 
curing dealer distribution in 
advance of advertising. 

The pages of the Herald and 
Examiner in advertising the 
merits of the product for which 
distribution has been secured. 

Many a manufacturer has demon- 
strated the effectiveness of this com- 
bination. But satisfy yourself on this 
point—ask us to send you a printed 
exposition of the Chicago Market. It 
is free, 


Chicago 
Herald and Examiner 





THE WORLD AND 
THE EVENING WORLD 
ARE NEW YORK’S 
NEWSPAPERS 


and sell the most pres- 
tige, and the most circu- 
lation for the least 
money. 














FIRST IN 1000 
NEWSPAPERS 


A National Advertiser with 30 
years’ experience recently stated 
that his records show that for 
the money expended the results 


produced by the Washington 
Star placed it FIRST IN 
AMERICA among a _ thousand 
newspapers. 


Western Representative, J. E. Lutz, 
First Nat'l Bank Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Eastern Representative, Dan A. Car- 
roll, Tribune Bldg., New York, N. Y. 
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The amalgamation of the two pee | 


fi Jewish newspapers 
ew York 


THE DAY 
| THE WARHEIT 


‘brings into being the most powerful 
advertising medium in the Jewish field 
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TEXAS PAPERS ELECT 


Dallas, Bryan, Galveston and Brensham 
Papers Chose Officers 


A number of Texas publications have 
held their annual meetings and elected 
the following officers and directors: 

A. H. Belo & Co., publishers of the 
Dallas Morning News, Galveston Daily 
News, the Dallas Journal, the Dallas and 
Galveston Semi-Weekly Farm News, and 
the Texas Industrial’ Guide, elected as 
directors Mrs. J. L. Peabody, Mrs. A. 
H. Belo, G. B. Dealey, C. E. Lombardi, 
Tom Finty, Jr., John Sealy, and J.-F. 
Lubben. The officers re-elected were G. 
B. Dealey, president and general man- 
ager; Mrs. J. B. Peabody, vice-president ; 
J. F. Lubben, secretary-treasurer; and 
W. A. Dealey, assistant general manager. 

The Bryan Eagle elected L. J. Roun- 
tree, president; H. A. Boatwright, vice- 
president; F. A. Tardy, secretary; C. 
M. Cole, assistant secretary; and E. J. 
Fermier, director. 

The Galveston Tribune re-elected A. 
L. Perkins, president; R. Waverly Smith, 
first vice-president; H. L. Cohen, second 
vice-president and publisher; and August 
Matzke, secretary and treasurer. J. H. 
Langbehn, C. H. McMasters and J. T. 
Prendergast together with the officers 
were elected directors for one year. 

The Brenham Banner re-elected H. F. 
Hohlit, president; Theo Schirmacher, 
vice-president; and George Neu, secre- 
tary-treasurer and general manager. The 
directors elected were H. F. Hohlt, 
George Neu, W. W. Searcy, Schueren- 
berg Zschappel, Theo Schirmacher, F. 
C. Winkelmann, Ed Schmid, H. A. Kel- 
ling, and C, L, Wilkins, 





TRUTH ABOUT ARMAMENTS 
CONFERENCE 


(Continued from page 5) 











thing happened, and Japan resisted, foot 
by foot. Her obduracy upon Shantung 
delayed adjournment by a week or two. 

In fairness to Japan it is to be recalled 
that she came late upon the scene of the 
spoliation of China, and felt that she had 
to make up for lost time. Before she 
ever got her hands into the loot, Euro- 
pean nations were arm deep in it. Times 
and fashions in international morals had 
changed ere she could get what she re- 
garded as her fair share. Now she has 
learned at Washington that only by the 
route of friendship and service are the 
prizes of the future to be secured in 
China. 

Japan’s staff of correspondents at 
Washington was the largest of all the 
foreign delegations. They quickly won 
the friendship and respect of their Amer- 
ican fellow-craftsmen. It did not need 
the lavish hospitality of the Japanese to- 
ward the American press men—and they 
surpassed all others in this respect—to 
earn for them the sincere appreciation 
of the other nationals. Whatever the 
Japanese did in the form of propaganda 
was wrought in the quiet, natural ways 
of personal contact; and although most 
of the American correspondents cham- 
pioned the cause of China, because of an 
innate sense of fair play and concern for 
the under dog, they all the while main- 
tained the friendliest relations with the 
individual Japanese. Had the original 
Japanese program of a free and generous 
renunciation of all claims in China and 
Siberia been carried out, there might 
have followed such an enthusiasm for 
Japan as could easily have become the 
outstanding fact of the conference. 

China’s press work was poorly done. 
It was far worse than that of the Ameri- 
can delegation. I have been told that the 
Chinese delegation employed both a Chi- 
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nese and an American to “handle the 
press”: although writing daily dispatches, 
and rather specializing upon China, I 
never came into contact with either of 
these gentlemen; nor did any other cor- 


respondent with whom.I talked. The 
Chinese delegation headquarters was 
poorly organized also, and since all 


Chinese news—save for frequent formal 
conference at the close of the day—had 
to be gotten by active effort, rather than 
received from voluntary sources, this was 
a real handicap, especially: since the Chi- 
nese mission was inaccessibly situated. 
The Chinese students were diligent, but 
prone to make orations about the sins 
of Japan and the sufferings of China, 
rather than to impart facts. 

The American press afforded many 
foreign correspondents a generotis mar- 
ket for their wares. This enabled even 
the casual reader’ to make a ‘comparison 
between the two types of reporting: and 
the American writers did not suffer 
thereby. While few journalistic reputa- 
tions were made or enhanced by the con- 
ference—perhaps Elmer Davis, of the 
New York Times, and Charles Merz, of 
the World, being the outstanding excep- 
tions—the general average of American 
reporting shone out creditably. Among 
individual papers, the Baltimore Sun 
probably did the most progressive and 
efficient all-round conference work. 


Correspondents with a zeal for their 
calling and for their country talked often 
with one another about the unwisdom of 
extensive use of foreign writers in the 
American press. Only a few of those so 
engaged during the conference were pro- 
fessional propagandists; but all, in- 
evitably, gave a foreign slant, friendly 
to their own causes, to the articles they 
wrote. The conviction crystallized at 
Washington that none but American 
writers, both here and abroad, should 
write foreign news for the American 
press. Only thus can the poison of 
propaganda be kept out of our journal- 
istic arterial system. 

There was more “open diplomacy” at 
the Washington conference than at any 
preceding international gathering; but 
still not enough. Somebody may one day 
write at length of those long and tre- 
mendously important communiques which 
reached the press almost at midnight, too 
late for full use or careful interpretation, 
which recorded historic debates that 
properly belonged to the public, with the 
eyes and ears of the press present. The 
two final plenary sessions were absurdly 
and stupidly overcrowded with most im- 
portant enactments, so that the proper 
effect of every single action was largely 
lost upon the public. To this day peo- 
ple at large do not understand why and 
how the conference was lifted out of the 
doldrums in the final week, suddenly 
winding up by a crush of achievements 
that write the meeting down as one of 
the great occasions of history, a probable 
bringer-in of a new era of statecraft and 
friendliness and peace. 


Receiver in Port Huron 


Henry L. Freking, one of the directors 
of the Port Huron (Mich.) Press, has 
been appointed receiver for the paper. 
He is authorized to wind up the affairs 
of the paper and to sell what property 
is necessary to meet current accounts. 
It is expected that the Press will con- 
tinue to be published for the present. 


Lee Leaves Vigilance Body 


Richard H., Lee, general manager of 
the Lord & Thomas agency, Chicago, and 
formerly general counsel of the National 
Vigilance Committee of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World, has 
resigned as chairman of the National 
Vigilance Committee. 
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DOLLAR PULLERS 


Advertising and circulation managers are always on the lookout for new 
ideas that will increase advertising receipts and win new circulation. 
idea for increasing advertising or circulation may not appeal to your manager, 
but it may be just the thing that some other manager wants. 
y $1 for each idea printed under this head. 
eing used in your city does not bar it from the department. 
dress your communications to the DotLar Putter Epitor. 


LISHER will 
idea is now 


clip them and mail them in and receive 

ideas will not be returned. 
THE Worcester (Mass.) Gazette ran a 

half-price sale day on a recent Satur- 

day. A distinctive cut, white on black 
ground, in two, three, four, or five col- 
umn size headed each ad. The same cut 
in larger size was used on placards or 
posters and distributed among merchants 
for use in their store displays. From a 
usual 12 to 20 page issue, the Gazette 
jumped to 38 pages on the day imme- 
diately preceding the sale—R. L. 





For the smaller city dailies, a calendar 
of prominent functions, entertainments 
and other events of the ensuing week, 
printed on Monday on the features or 
women’s page, is very popular with the 
readers, especially the women. The cal- 
endar can be made an effective means of 
increasing advertising along this line. — 
L.. B. B. 


The Winona (Minn.) Morning Leader 
is about to open a profit-sharing circula- 
tion-building campaign. There will be 
twenty or more prizes of a total value 
of $6,000, which include three high-pow- 
ered automobiles.—J. T. 





This has been found by a large Oregon 
newspaper to be an effective way of se- 
curing new subscribers. The society and 
club editors, who together use an aver- 
age of 25 pictures of women in their 
departments each week, furnish the 
names and addresses of these women to 
the manager of the circulation depart- 
ment as soon as they make up their 
weekly schedules and a special solicita- 
tion is made of them, the point made 
being that the paper being sufficiently 
interested in them and their affairs to 
use their pictures, would like to count 
them among its subscribers—V. W. 





A contest that works two ways—show- 
ing the benefits of advertising for the 
dealer as well as for the reader—can be 
staged by offering small prizes to the 
reader who sends in the best letter on 
“What advertisement in The 
proved most advantageous to you?” The 
replies are to be limited to the adver- 
tisements appearing in a certain week, 
specified in advance of the contest. Not 
only will the letters show how the reader 
saved money by reading the advertise- 
ments, but the letters, even those that 
don’t get in on the prize money, can be 
used to advantage in soliciting non-ad- 
vertising dealers thereafter—B. A. T. 





In an effort to secure greater ef- 
ficiency from his business office staff, 
Eugene F. Flynn, business manager of 
the Lynn, Mass., Telegram-News, has 
prepared a questionnaire containing 35 
questions regarding the various phases 
of advertising and business office meth- 
ods, which he has submitted to each 
member of the staff. They will be ex- 
pected to become informed upon any sub- 
ject which they do not now know. A 
different questionnaire will be given them 
each month. The questionnaire contains 
such questions as, “What is preferred 
space?,” What is a rule?,” “What is a 
contract?,” ete—C. L. M. 





The Peoria Journal is attracting at- 
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Your 


Epitor & Pus- 
The fact that the 
Ad- 
When they appear 
payment by return mail. 


Unavailable 

tention to its want ad page by hiding 
several ads in its columns, the word 
“tickets” being contained in the ads. The 
first five readers sending in answers get 
tickets to a local theater—L. G. S. 


Purchase a small,  shrill-sounding 
whistle for carriers to be used while 
making the delivery of papers. The 
patrons will soon learn the sound of this 





whistle and take the paper into the house 
immediately upon its delivery, announced 
by the blowing of this whistle. It will 
prove a great help to both the carrier 
and patron—L. H. 


The Buffalo Evening News has re- 
cently started a new division in its classi- 
fied advertising, and heads it Special 
Price Offerings. The column bears an 
introduction as follows: 





Special Price 
Offerings 


This heading is limited to stores 
featuring articles of new mer- 
chandise at prices less than those 
regularly charged. 











—D. 


A home-building page every Saturday 
or Sunday, with a good résumé of the 
building activities from a news stand- 
point, can be made to pay good money. 
All kinds of building material men, lum- 
ber dealers, building and loan men and 
others will come in on such a page to 
get their message over to prospective 
home owners. The news article should 
be timely and attractive to get readers 
for the page —E. H. J. 


What do you do with uncalled-for an- 
swers to “blind” classified ads? Why 
not have some tactful person ‘phone the 
writers of the replies to see if the room 
has been rented, the auto sold or the 
house disposed of? This would not give 
away the fact that the answer had been 
opened. Some other clerk can then 
solicit an advertisement from the party. 
This may seem unethical, but old answers 
to ads are “dead letters,” and why 
shouldn’t they be the property of the 
newspaper if the advertiser has not called 
for them? A further procedure could 
be to ask advertisers for the names and 
addresses of parties whose answers they 
did not find of use—E. K. 


Have your carriers call the office im- 
mediately after finishing the delivery of 
their papers. Post a daily report of the 
time the different carriers called the day 
before. Earlier delivery will be noted 
and the number of “missed” papers de- 
creased. Having to call the office im- 
mediately after finishing the delivery 
of his route keeps the carrier’s mind on 
his work which in turn causes him to 
be more cafeful with his papers and to 
avoid unnecessary delay in the delivery. 
Any complaints reported may be taken 
care of by him if notified when he 
calls.—L. H. 


Features by 


Irvin S. Cobb 
Fontaine Fox 
Hugh Fullerton 
Chas. Dana Gibson 
Rube Goldberg 

T. L. Masson 
Frederick Palmer 
H. J. Tuthill 


and others 


Central Press Association 
Times Building, New York 








BOSTON 
TELEGRAM 


The newest, up-to-date 
and fastest growing 
newspaper in 


Metropolitan Boston 
HAVING 
Largest Evening 
Circulation 
REPRESENTED BY 


BENJAMIN & KENTOR 


Los Angeles 
Van Nuys Bidg. Melites Big. 
New York 
225 Sth Ave. 








Real Estate values have doubled! 


Business Depression Never 
Touched Us! 
1921 
was the biggest year in the history of the 
ASBURY PARK (N. J.) PRESS 
leading Evening and Sunday newspaper 


of the 
NORTH JERSEY COAST 
where business and pleasure unite to 
make us prosperous and a market for the 
World’s goods. 
FRANK R. NORTHRUP 
Special Representative 
350 Madison Avenue, New York ov 
Association Building, Chicago, Ill. 








FIRST 


The New York Times leads 
all New York newspapers in vol- 
ume of advertising. In January 
The Times published over 2,000,- 
000 agate lines of advertisements 
—200,000 lines more than in Jan- 
uary, 1921, an excess over the 
next New York morning news- 
paper of over 700,000 lines and 
more than the combined volume 
of the two New York morning 
Mewspapers popularly classed 
with The Times in quality of cir- 
culation. 








“The African World” 

& 
“Cape-to-Cairo Express” 
Published _—- Saturday in 


ion, 
AMERICAN OFFICE 
@Ne..1, West Thirty-fourth S., 
NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone Fitz Roy 2969 
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NEW ENGLAND FORESTS 
GROWING AGAIN 


Massachusetts, Maine, New Hampshire 
and Connecticut See State and 
Private Ventures in Replacing 
Old Timber Growth 
New England is meeting the urgent 
need of reforestation. It is not only out- 
lining plans for extending this work and 
co-operating with other states, but has 


already put into operation several 
schemes for definite action. The latest 
development in Massachusetts is the 


awakening to the possibilities of refor- 
estation in Worcester County, the towns 
of Sturbridge and Holland, Mass., and 
Union, Ashford, Eastford and Wood- 
stock, Conn., already having made prac- 
tical application of the national policy 
of conservation until acre after acre of 
re-seeded land is springing up where late 
was waste and tangled undergrowth. 
Altogether 5,000 acres are being devel- 
oped. The entire venture, known as the 
Quinebaug Forestry Company, recently 
formed, has as directors the three Wells 
brothers—Channing H., Albert R. and 


Editor & Publisher for February 11, 


J. Cheney of the American Optical Com- 
pany. 

This venture is not merely one of pas- 
time forests, but is being managed on a 
sound economic basis and is expected to 
carry its own costs, by careful analysis 
and intellectual use of the various surplus 
material. The most recent move is the 
setting out of over one thousand acres 
of little trees about eight inches high, in 
barren lands. When cutting in the stand- 
ing forests, only the least desirable trees 
are weeded out and the 50-year stand is 
left intact. 

The State of New Hampshire is defi- 
nitely finding out about its reforestating 
problem, dividing the land area of the 
State into the four classes of lands grow- 
ing merchantable timber, young and val- 
uable growth, waste and inferior growth 
and those lands serving agricultural pur- 
poses, this comprehensive survey being 
under the jurisdiction of the Forestry 
Commission. It has been found that 30 
per cent of the lands of the State were 
waste or were producing an inferior and 
valueless growth. A poll of the foresters 
of the other New England states reveals 
that this percentage comes near being the 
average for New England. 
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POWERS 


Open 24 Hours out of 24 
The Fastest Engravers on 
the Earth 


Powers” Photo Engraving Co. 


154 Nassau St., Tribune Bldg. 
New York City 








Newspaper Plant Equipments 
Established in 1912 





PECKHAM MACHINERY CO. 





MARBRIDGE BLDG, 34th & Bway 
NEW YORK CITY 


Exclusive Sale of Complete 
Newspaper Plant; 16 page press, 
Model B Intertype, 2 Model 5 
Linotypes, steel cabinet, new type; 


installed 8 months ago. Can ship 
and install immediately. Good 
terms. 


LIST 26, 16 Pages, For Publishers, NOW READY 





R. HOE & CO. 


For One Hundred Years the Leading 

Designers and Manufacturers of News- 

paper Presses and Printing Machinery 
of All Kinds 


Quality First— 
Progress Always 


We always carry a full line of Press 
and Stereo-room supplies, including 
blankets of all kinds, knives, rubbers, 
cheek woods, matrix paper, imported 
and domestic tissue, paste, brushes, 
chemicals, counters, paper roll trucks, 
etc., all at the lowest prices consistent 
wit Hoe high quality. 


504-520 GRAND STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


No. 7 Water Street Tribune Building 
Boston, Mass, Chicago, Illinois 








For Newspaper Making 
FOR SALE 
Take It To A WORD for advertisements under 


this classification. Cash with order. 


Printers’ Outfitters 

Printing Plants and Business bought and sold, 
American Typefounders’ preducts, printers 
and bookbinders machinery of every descrip- 








tion. Conner, Fendler & Co., 96 Beekman St., 
New York City. 

For Sale 

Sectt saw table and trimmer for flat stereo 
plates up to 8 columns. Hoe double steam 
table with apron and gas heated steam gen 
erator. Both modern machines. Bargains to 


quick buyers. Atlantic City Gazette-Review. 





Ready for Immediate 
Shipment 


Goss Quadruple Press 


Goss four-deck two-page wide ‘‘Straight- 
Line” Press. Capacity 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 
14 or 16 page papers, 24,000 per hour; 
20, 24, 28 or 32 page papers, 12,000 
per hour. Length of page, 22% inches. 


This press might suit you. 
WALTER SCOTT & CO. 


PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


New York: 1457 Broadway 
Chicago: 1441 Monadnock Block 








For Prompt Service 


TYPE 
Printers’ Supplies 
Machinery 


In Stock for Immediate Shipment by 
Selling Houses conveniently located 





“American Type the Best in Any Case” 


AMERICAN 
TYPE FOUNDERS CO. 


Boston Pittsburgh Kansas City 
New York Cleveland Denver 
Philadelphia Detroit Los Angeles 
Baltimore Chicago San Francisco 
Richmond Cincinnati Portland 
Atlanta t. Louis Spokane 
Buffalo Minneapolis Winnipeg 











1922 


In Maine, Neal L. Violette, deputy 
forest commissioner, reports that no study 
has been made of the proportion of waste 
land fitted for forestation, or as to what 
relation it bears to the total area or to 
the amount of merchantable timber and 
young growth. 

But Maine has tackled the problem in 
another way. A unique plan of raising 
money for public purposes, which allows 
school children with their dimes and 
nickels to participate along with grown- 
ups and their dollars in a movement to 
acquire for the State a vast tract of for- 
est, was launched at the annual meeting 
of the Maine Forestry Association held 
a week ago in Augusta, these wild lands 
to remain forever as a part of the forest 
conservation program in Maine. 

The plan is an elaboration of the idea 
of Benjamin Franklin, who bequeathed 
to the city of Boston £1,000, which in a 
century grew to $431,383 and from which 
was created Franklin Park and the 
Franklin Institute. The Maine plan al- 
lows everyone to participate in a heritage 















to the State and its future citizens The 


plan will be carried into effect jn pis 
county in Maine, and those of nl 
states interested in preservation of Ww 
lands will be invited to Participate, 

The New Hampshire forest sypyey ; 
valuable beyond the borders of that Sie 
in presenting a situation which is typ; 
Nineteen per cent of the total area of 
the State is devoted to agriculture, Toads 
and towns; and another 19 per Cent boas 
merchantable timber. Young growth ; 
to be found on 29 per cent of the lands 
and there is a 3 per cent area of water 

Vermont has made no exhaustive stujy 
of the waste and idle land question, Wj. 
mot G. Hastings, chief forester Of the 
State, says. Census figures and data y. 
cumulated by those interested in the log) 
forest problem, however, have led to; 
fairly definite idea as to the proportion 

In quantity of forested acres Mag. 
chusetts stands in a fairly comparatiy 
position. In quality, a very considerah 
portion of this stand leaves much to} 
desired. 

























EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
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NEW YORK, Ny. y, 
RATE CARD 
in effect Nov. 1, ty 





1. General Advertising 


a. Transient rate 50c ee agate line (minimum 


space 14 lines—1 inch). 


————_ 


b. PREFERRED POSITIONS. 


















Pe) CHO was bees 672 agate lines $200.00 Front -_ 
Half page .-.-.--- 336 “= 113.00 ee ee 
Quarter page ...... 168 “ “5 60.00 Inside front and back covers 10% extn 
Eighth page ....... ae = 35.00 
Sixteenth page ..... 42 “ ie 20.00 All other positions 25% extra. 
2 Time Contracts 
Agate 6 insertions 12insertions 26 insertions 52 insertions 
A Lines within year within year within year within year 
eee 672 $188.00 $175.00 $150.00 $125.00 
HAIf page ......... 336 100.00 94.00 88.00 75.00 
Quarter page ...... 168 56.00* 50.00* 47.00* 44.0 
Eighth page ....... R4 30.00* 28.00* 25.00° 23.00 Fé 
Sixteenth page ..... 42 18.00° 15.00* 14.00* 1300 


All 52 consecutive-insertion contracts (see last column above) are based on consecutive it 
Extra space is charged at the 52-insertion rate, but contract is credited 


sertions within the year. 

for one insertion only. 
Half pages and full pages on 6, 12 and 26 

advertiser within the twelve-month period. 


*Quarter, eighth and sixteenth pages must be on definite copy schedule. 

b. Contract advertisers are accorded the privilege of same insertion rate for larger san 
For example: an advertiser under contract for twenty-six (26) quarter-pages at $47 per insert 
is accorded the privilege of half pages at $88 and full pages at $150, but such advertisement i 


to be credited on contract as but one insertion 


c. Rate maker card—52 consecutive insertions—minimum space 28 agate lines—net rate 2 


per agate line. Extra space pro rata. 


d. All rebates earned by advertisers using more than contracted space within life of contrat 


are paid in advertising space to be used within 


-time contracts may be used at the option of tk 










of contract space. 







one month after expiration of contract. 





3. Classified Advertising. 


Se Ts WR ai cs kivecvssias -06 a word 
oe a -06 a word 
Situations Wanted............ -03 a word 
Business Opportunities......... .06 a word 


b. All advertisements inserted on a strictly cash basis, 
except on orders from contract advertisers. 


ec. No discount for frequency of insertion. 





4. Reading Notices—(None.) 





5. Commissions, Allowed to recognized age 
cies on other than publishers’ advertising 










6. TERMS. 


a. All accounts payable net 30 days and subject to sight draft immediately thereafter. 

b. Two (2) per cent. cash discount allowed on current advertising bills paid on or before th 
tenth (10th), provided all previous bills are paid. 

c. Engravings, electrotypes, etc., are made at the expense of the advertiser and are not sb 


ject to cash discount. 
d. Advertising copy will be prepared by the 
at an additional charge of 10%. 









service department of EDITOR & PUBLISHE 








7. Mechanical Requirements. 
Column width, 13 ems. 
9 x 12 inches. 


Column depth, 


Double center spread, 12 inches deep x 19 inches wide. 


should be 133 line screen. 





168 lines. Columns to page, 4. Size of pat 





Half tones used in advertiseme 





— 





&. Time cL Assl and WA Wy 
a. All copy subject to publishers’ approval. 





f. Failure to furnish new copy on definite 
advertisement. 


g. Copy for advertisement should be received as early in the week as possible to insure go 


display and position. 
h. All cuts should accompany copy. 
advertiser. 


b. Forms close Thursday night. 

c. Advertisements must be in office by Thursday for current week’s issue. 

d. Corrections on advertisements may be made up to Thursday, 5 P. M. 

e. EDITOR & PUBLISHER will not be responsible for errors in advertisements, due # 
failure to return proof in time to make corrections. 


i, All new cuts and art work made at expense d 


9. Publishing Date—Saturday of each week 







insertion contracts will compel use of preme@ 










10. Circulation. é 
a. Member of A. B. C. 
b. Date of statement...... Tune 30, 1921 ” 
Por Perleé.. 2. sccee year ending June 30, 1921 
ee er 4,700 










11. Subscription Rates—Domestic $4.00. Canada $4.50. Foreign $5.00. 








12 E ive Pers 








James Wright Brown, publisher; John F. Redmond, managing editor. a . 
J. B. Keeney, advertising; Fenton Dowling, circulation. 
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SITUATION WANTED 

A WORD for advertisements under this 

classification. Cash with order. For 
ed one insertion (adv. not to 


unemploy 
wd 9 words) FREE. 


- 
























ising Manager or Assistant 


wilder of business with a record of suc- 
\ University trained, thoroughly experi- 


tow capably filling an executive pcsi- 

Of ater ’ ness cublishing company, but desire 
Stive study oe voection as Advertising pny vl on me- 
4 +e r, or Assistant on larger one, 

tion, Wi. Se een oppertunity to locate per- 
ter of th ly, assured that loyal and efficient ser- 
d data will be justly rewarded. Letters frcm for- 
& Bet Joyers testifying to my ability as copy 

n the locg! oe layout man and plan executive. Have 


igunstrated ability to handle men with maxi- 


. esults. Am fitted, by education and 
‘Oportions ee to take my place im city and com- 
Masy saty life An _ investigation will convince 
- ‘ of my reliability and worth. Available 
Mparative “ reasonable notice. Age 28. Married, 
siderable nt. Northern papers preferred. Box 


4775, Editor & Publisher. 





juld Your Classified 

ie you seeking the services of a manager 
‘your classified department? I am a youn: 
iamed man, 28 years old, with several years 
ussiied experience on metro) olitan papers, At 
resent dassified manager of paper in a city 
420000. I have plenty of ideas, am a hard 
wrker, a good executive, and aggressive. Can 
arease your lineage and build strong eo 
in, Will go anywhere, if there is a future. 






































































S. let of references. Write Box B-768, care of 
titer & Publisher. 
applicatix 
10 business Executive ; 
baleen Yung man, 36; past 15 years on metropolitan 
hiv, desires to make connection with pro- 
— maave newspaper. Will take stock if neces- 
oy. Address B-783, Editor & Publisher. 
insertions 
ithin year Grealator 
$125.00 Riten years’ experience, just a good, hard 
78.00 ker who understands circulation, likes 
44.0 and is liked by them, Age 39, married. 
2300 [3% Editor & Publisher. 
1300 
‘secutive ® tration Manager 
+ is credited fam newshoy to circulation manager with 8 
. mar’ experience in successful management 
ption of th Ht promotion work, young man of executive 
ind creative ability, now available, desires con- 
ition with Western daily. Best of references. 
arger space. Ast 28, married. Bex B-785, Editor & Pub- 
yer insertion 2°. 
rtisement it 
Manager 
et rate 2% Biong man, thirty, fifteen years “in the game,” 
excellently situated as Assistant Circulation 
of contrac, eer of large eastern daily, desires pvsition 
ct. Greulation Manager, preferably in West. 
ees Pt a “scrap book” manager, but knows how 
aply methods that get best results. Ener 
ic, ambitious and good promotion man. Ad 
B-782, Editor & Publisher. 
nized ager 
Ivertising Manager 
fyou need a circulation manager, kindly drop 
aletter and give me a chance to prove that 
tn do the work Am now employed, but 
we good reasons for wanting to make a 
eumeneies ge. Can furnish references. Address Box 
7%, care Editor & Publisher. 
after. 
r before the wo d Advertising Manager 
to knows advertising and how to sell it; 
re not sob Mterienced, reliable and capable of reorganizing 
yar department, if necessary, introduce new 
JBLISHER cient methods, manage credits, collections and 
idjustments that save you money, desires posi- 
mn. Can manage display and classified on 
_— paper. Address B-781, Editor & Pub- 
ze of pat 
( “usified Advertising Manager 
yertiseme®s BiVants connection with large progressive daily. 
years’ experience; original training with 
—— Indianapolis News. sherouaey familiar 
ch week re fundamentals of classified advertis- 
& and have the executive ability to organize 
tmooth-functioning and productive organiza- 
Highest class references. Address Box 
» Editor & Publisher. 
nts, due 
of preview 
twenty years’ experience on leading Wash- 
insure pe Heston, D. C.. and New York City newspapers, 
feason to desire position of managing editor 
expense d tditorial writer on paper in smaller city; 
man of advanced ideas and broad knowledge, 
— pte has some reputation as a magazine 






competent to take executive control of 
nespaper property. Address B-776, Editor & 













Writer 


Pring to merger of the paper on which I am 
rial writer, I desire a change. Can 
ce original copy above standardized level 
. a ; to cohen, samples. Employe 
on present job, morning pa 
%t of 100,000. Graduate of Eastern 
Single, B-772, Editor & Publisher. 










in 
college, 
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SITUATIONS WANTED—Continued 





General Management 

By an experienced, well known, reliable and 
successful newspaper man who understands how 
ind is big enough to manage any newspaper 
property. Good organizer, capable executive, 
constructive developer and 2 result producer. 
Address B-780, Editer & Publisher. 





Good General Reporter 


Expert on sports, special column writer, seven 
years’ experience on leading dailies and week- 
lies, desires position with live wire daily. Fa- 
miliar with all branches of newspaper work, 
including desk werk, dramatics, book reviews, 
feature articles, etc. Married man with family. 
Address B-778, Editor & Publisher. 





Manager 


Do you desire a high grade newspaper man- 
ager or managing editor who can furnish 
recommendations proving splendid successes dur- 
ing the war and the subsequent depressed pe- 
riods? If so state problem, salary and full 
particulars in first letter. Remember I can 
furnish proofs of past results. B-774, Editor & 
Publisher. 





Mr. Publisher 


I desire to hear from a publisher who is seeking 
the services of an advertising or business man- 
ager of unusual ability; 31 years of age, mar 
ried, metropolitan and small town daily experi- 
ence: thorough knowledge of the newspaper 
and its patron. Now empleyed. Prefer city in 
midwest not less than 35,000 population. B-766, 
Editor & Publisher. 





News Editor 


and thoroughly capable, energetic desk man, 
33, who can write editorials, experienced in 
cities 300,000, seeks position with first class 
daily. B-763, Editor & Publisher. 





The Recent Owner 


and publisher of a livestock magazine, formerly 
one of the founders of the department of jour- 
nalism in a large state university, and holder 
of an executive position on a metropolitan news- 
paper, 30 years old, is open for a proposition 
editing or maraging a publication in the South. 
B-777, Editor & Publisher. 





Versatile Reporter 


Reduction in news staff caused my unemploy- 
ment. Letter from city editor will support 
statement. Aggressive, long experienced gen- 
eral assignments. Reference showing general 
employment. Clem L. Blackburn, 94 Summit 
avenue, Cambridge, Ohio. 





What Can You Offer 


an unemployed man with five years on large 
and small town dailies—reporting, telegraph 
desk, short features and sports? Nota “‘ficater”’ 
but a young man of 24 with ambitions to make 
a success of journalistic work. B-779, Editor 
& Publisher. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
6c A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. 





Wanted 

A weekly paper, good size proposition, grow- 
ing community. Replies confidential. Will 
act promptly, C. S. Brooks, 2627 Webster 
Ave., N. Y. City. 





LAWS WON’T END FRAUDS 





But Newspaper’s Blue Pencil on Finan- 
cial Ads Can, Says Davis 


A more strict supervision of financial 
advertisements by all publications, and 
the writing of such advertisements in 
terms that can be understood by the aver- 
age reader are two more successful meth- 
ods of doing away with the wide sale of 
fraudulent securities than the blue sky 
laws, according to James A. Davis of 
Chicago, who told of his censorship work 
in Chicago to the New England Group 
of the Investment Bankers’ Association 
of America at the City Club, Boston. 

Mr. Davis holds a unique position, 
wielding a blue pencil for all Chicago 
newspapers, and yet occupying his posi- 
tion through no State or city statute. 
He is in charge of the Investors and Ad- 
vertisers’ Bureau of the Chicago Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and is adviser to the 
Illinois Commissioner of Blue Sky Laws. 

Mr. Davis described the manner in 
which the censorship of the advertising 








HELP WANTED 
A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. 





Classified Manager Wanted 

A_ leading daily newspaper wants A-1 man 
who knows the business of managing and de- 
veloping classified advertising in a successful, 
constructive manner; a man who can direct 
his men and women assistants intelligently and 
resultfully. Write, giving present position, past 
connections, age, references and past record of 
results. Address Box B-771, care Editor & 
Publisher. 





Classified Salesman 


for real estate advertising, who can als 


write 
real estate news. Second paper, morning, 
evening and Sunday, Middle West city of 
£00,000, with ahout 500 dealers. Give experi- 
ence, references, age and former salary and 
say what you want to start. Permanent place 
or man who gets and holds the business. 


Write Bex B-784, care of Editor & Publisher. 





Copy Writer 

Morning daily in middle west city of 60,000 
needs a young man or woman clever at produc- 
ing retail store copy and writing copy that 
would develop small accounts. Require one 
who is adapt in writing copy rather than sell- 


ing space. In first letter give age, detail of 
experience, samples of work and salary de- 
manded. Address Box B-769, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 





Street Hustler Wanted 

who can_ handle boys and also hustle himself. 
‘rite Circulation Manager, Times, El Paso, 

Texas. 





Wanted An Editorial Writer 


High class conservative Demecratic lowa news 
paper has an opening for an editorial writer, in 
a city of 45,000 population. This is a real op 
portunity for a capable man who desires a 
permanent position. No others need apply. 
References exchanged. Address care 
Editor & Publisher. 


B-787, 





The New Orleans Item 


largest afternoon and Sunday morning news- 
paper in the South requires the services of 
first class fighters for its display advertising de- 
partment. We want thoroughly trained adver- 
tising and merchandising men who are willing 
to work overtime in a field that offers great 
opportunity. Address immediately, stating your 
qualifications and requirements, A. G. New- 
myer, Associate Publisher. 





columns in Chicago has worked out. 
Considerable revenue was lost by all of 
the newspapers from refusing financial 
advertising copy disapproved by Mr. 
Davis. The temporary loss of revenue, 
he added, has been amply made up in 
the confidence of the public in the finan- 
cial advertising columns of the news- 
paper. 


Imperial Valley Dailies Merge 

The Imperial Valley Press, after- 
noon, and the Progress, morning, both 
published at El Centro, Cal., have been 
purchased by a syndicate composed 
of Ross Hammond, Harry Hammond 
and M. J. Westerfield, of Riverside. 
The papers will be consolidated and 
will be run as an afternoon paper. 
The name of the Imperial Valley 
Press will be retained. The Press 
is the oldest paper in the Imperial 
Valley, having been in operation some 
time before Imperial county was 
created. It has been owned by M. D. 
Davis for several years. 





Leadbetter Heads Oregon Mill 

F. W. Leadbetter has been elected 
president of the Oregon Pulp & Paper 
Company of Salem. Other officers 
chosen are: Vice-president, Charles 
K. Spaulding; treasurer, William S. 
Walton; secretary, Roy H. Mills; as- 
sistant secretary, Walter L. Spaulding; 
directors, F. W. Leadbetter, Charles 
K. Spaulding, E. S. Collins, E. T. 
Barnes, John H. McNary, William S. 
Walton, Walter S. Spaulding, Joseph 
Kaster, F. G. Andrae, Roy H. Mills 
and Walter E. Keyes. 


$35,000 


cash for first payment on a 
daily newspaper property. 
Northern Indiana locations 
preferred. 

Proposition X.K. 
Charles M. Palmer 
Newspaper Properties 
225 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 








Unusual Opportunities 
Daily and Weekly 
NEWSPAPERS 


TRADE PAPERS 


HARWELL & CANNON 


Newspaper and Magazine 
Properties 


Times Building, New York 
Established 1910 











For Sale: 32-pp Hoe 


Rt. angle, two decks, four plates wide, 
8 cols. 12 ems, Kohler Control, t 
col. length is 22 in., tapeless folder, 
extra roller stocks and spindles, metal 
furnace, carved casting Ton elevating 
table and double steam table. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


Southern Publishers Exchange 


INCORPORATED 
Newspaper Properties and Equipment 
No. 203, Carneal Building 
Richmond, Virginia 











WE CONNECT THE WIRES 


NEWSPAPER MANAGER 
wants, after try-out, to ac- 
i interest. South pre- 
Eighteen years as 
circulation, advertising and 
general manager. wner 
writes: “Made wonderful rec- 
ord. Sold at profit. 
dealings most satisfactory.” 
Age 40, college, vigorous. 
Prospect more than salary. 
No. 1789. 


FERNALDS EXCHANGE. INC. 


Timo NaTL.Bioe. Sprinerieto. Mass 








ADVERTISING 
Manager Wanted 


The man we want most 
probably is not looking for 
this. If you know of such 
a man, do us both a favor 
by passing this on to him. 


Afternoon 


and 
leader in 


held, 
assume 


Sunday middle west paper, 
wants advertising manager 
who will complete and full charge 
of foreign, and classified. an must 
be between 30 and 40 years; experienced; 
capable of handling organization. ance to 
acquire stock interest—but money not neces- 
sary qualification at all. 


Write fully in detail 
to Fred Millis, Ine., 
Indianapolis. 





The 
Craig Kennedy 


Detective Stories 
SHORT INSTALMENTS FOR 
DAILY PUBLICATION 


Thrilling Mysteries Solved by the 
Scientific Is Genius of the Most 
Modern of Detectives 


CRAIG KENNEDY 
Is the 
American Sherlock Holmes 
Released beginning February 27 


WIRE FOR OPTION 


The McClure Newspaper Syndicate 
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HUNCHES 


Managing editors and city editors are always on the lookout for news and 


feature ideas that can be used locally. 


Epitor & Pusiisner will pay $1 for 


each hunch published under this head. The fact that the hunch is now being 


worked successfully in 
hunches will not be returned, 


Wwe are the fifty persons in your city 

who have done most for it? The 
Newark (N. J.) Sunday Call is conduct- 
ing a readers’ contest to find out those to 
this number who have done the most for 
Newark. The winner is to have a $50 
prize. Such a list would naturally con- 
tain the names of men and women who 
have contributed most to the material, 
spiritual and physical growth; to the wider 
culture and more general welfare. The 
mere amassing of wealth is not a sole 
test, nor is the competition a popularity 
contest. The Call’s contest makes it 
proper to include the names of persons 
who have died within the last dozen years 
as well as the names of living persons. 
Any newspaper office could compile such 
a list, of course, but would it look at all 
like a reader’s list?—J. D. A. 





An inquiry as to who has taken your 
paper for the longest continuous period 
will bring out some most interesting in- 
formation and prove of interest to all 
old-time readers as well as creating a 
most favorable impression on the minds 
of the advertisers.—F. L. 


Have you a news source in the leading 
astronomer of your city? In nearly 
every college and in many academies and 
high schools are men who can supply 
very interesting information along astro- 
nomical lines. Do not depend on them 
for interviews merely when there is some 
sensational event—the prediction of a 
rain of meteors, a new comet or some- 
thing of that kind. Get them to describe 
groupings of the stars from time to time, 
to identify unusually bright stars when 
they appear, to diagram eclipses, etc. 
People on the whole are greatly inter- 
ested in any phenomena of the skies and 
at the same time understand them very 
little. An astronomer, once convinced 
that you will not misquote him or sensa- 
tionalize his interviews, can suggest many 
interesting little features along this line. 


a es 


The Buffalo Times each week gives 
cash prizes for the two most practical 
and original ideas submitted by women 
readers for lessening housework or better 
preparation of foodstuffs.—R. 





The St. Paul Dispatch-Pioneer Press, 
in conjunction with the city bureau of 
hygiene, mothers’ clubs and other inter- 
ested organizations, has started two con- 
tests for the benefit of school children. 
One is “Let’s Grow,” being for under- 
weight children, and the other is “Health 
Plus,” for normal and overweight young- 
sters. Prizes will be awarded.—J. T. 


Three weekly prizes of $15, $7 and $3 
are given by the Toronto Star Weekly 
for the best titles to a pen and ink sketch. 
Postcards only may be used, and original- 
ity, aptness and humor determine the 
winners. Titles must be limited to 
twelve words.—L. 


A series of interesting feature stories 
can be written about the various tasks 
that are being done everyday by the 
workers who “make the wheels of busi- 
ness and industry go round.” 





f _ your city does not bar it 
Address your contributions to the Huncu Epitor. 
them and mail them in and receive payment by return mail. 


from this department. 
When they appear clip 
Unavailable 


be written around a general heading, 
such as: “How Would You Like to Be 
a ————?” and covering such jobs as 
telephone operator, street car conductor, 
letter carrier, locomotive engineer, 
plumber, ice-man, etc. Telling just what 
these persons have to do in their daily 
round of routine business would create 
a sympathy for their service on the part 
of the general public who are apt to re- 
gard their work as mechanical and un- 
interesting. —L. C. P. 


Under the caption, “Just Kids,” the 
Akron Beacon-Journal is using single- 
column cuts of youngsters caught by the 
photographer in his daily rounds. The 
children are caught in characteristic 
poses—“snitching” ice from the back of 
the ice wagon, taking the basket to mar- 
ket, gazing at movie posters, watching 
the blacksmith, etc., and these, with a 
little sketch, including the name and the 
address of the youngster, have made a 
popular first-page feature—W. A. C, 


The Philadelphia Public Ledger of- 
fered $310 in cash prizes for the ten best 
letters answering the question, ‘What 
Woman in History Would You Like to 
Have Been?” All the prize-winning -let- 
ters were published in the Magazine Sec- 
tion of the Sunday Public Ledger. Each 
letter was limited to 300 words. The 
prizes offered are as follows: First, 
$100; second, $75; third, $50; fourth, 
$25; fifth, $10, and ten prizes of $5 each 
for the next best—E. A. M. 





The chef in the best hotels daily serves 
everything from deviled crab to pressed 
duck, from porterhouse to prunes. A 
good feature hangs on a tale of what 
these chefs themselves eat for their three 
daily meals. Do they nibble at all the 
dainties, or do they take their “ham 
and?”—A., E, L. 


The Worcester (Mass.) Telegram has 
converted publicity regarding a drive for 
charity in that city into an interesting 
series of articles that are being widely 
read. A short sketch of a charitable or- 
ganization, its work and its officers is 
published daily, with a picture of the 
president or chairmen. The series is not 
only placing before the people the work 
which the organization is doing but is 
getting reader$ acquainted with the 
charity carried on and the people re- 
sponsible. It is run under an attractive 
two-column head, “Who's Who and 
What’s What in Worcester Welfare Fed- 
eration, with a drop carrying in 18-point 
caps the name of the organization de- 
scribed.—G. 


Various people, among them Prof. W. 
G. Bleyer, director of the course in jour- 
nalism at the University of Wisconsin, 
have suggested that eventually the pub- 
lic schools will teach children to read 
newspapers intelligently and efficiently, 
to know what constitutes a good news- 
paper, and how to judge between the 
good and poor. Your school board and 
school officials, as well as others, might 
have some interesting opinions on this 


They can question—G. W. G, 
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Offset Gravure 


The OFFSET GRAVURE PROCES 
with its: brilliant colors and clear 
effects on ordinary grades of paper 
seems made for newspaper pictorial 
supplements, 

_ “It sets a new fashion,” said a lead 
ing advertiser. “Many of the pictures 
are as beautiful as a painting in oils” 


Offset Gravure Corporain 
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Advertisers’ statements are implicitly 
accepted in a newspaper that possesses 
an integrity which is not questioned 

In the great Pittsburgh district the 
element of hesitancy is removed from 
the prospective purchaser’s mind whe 
he reads an advertising proposition ia 


The Pittsburgh Post 


For more than three-quarters of # 
century one of the big aids in the pr 
motion of Pittsburgh. 
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OF 
fY THINK OF PLACING YOUR MESSAGE BEFORE 
| THE EYES OF OVER 5,000,000 PEOPLE 


Pennsylvania 


Consider their tremendous purchasing power. 





r Pennsylvania has 169 cities of over 5,000 population 
or over 58% of total population is located in these 

t cities. 

Ss What a market awaits you! 

rculation 


Pierce this market quickly—grasp the opportunity 
for sales where you have distribution—use the local 
Ine. newspapers in this giant state. j 


The co-operation, distribution and sales promotion 
you desired can be “tied up” successfully through 












































we advertising in this list of progressive newspapers— 
bing and only through such means. 
; of paper . 
t pictorial R = ‘ 
sida Concentration in newspaper space will produce 
ie pictures ° ‘ - 
ao results—that is the only way in which to sell your 
poration product. 
New York 
395 
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3 '/, CENT NEWSPRINT IS HERE 


Numerous offers from representatives of domestic and Canadian mills 
at 3’ cents for March delivery clearly indicate the break that is to 
occur by April Ist, for the second quarter. 


If the mills had seen the wisdom of establishing a 3'4 cent price for 
1922, publishers would have been able to adjust their business 
and there would be no such over-supply of tonnage as at present. 


Reports that certain mills are shutting down and other power plants 
being sold for industrial purposes merely indicate that there may 


be a purpose to limit supply for the future, in order to hold up 
prices. 


Paper from Europe is coming in at 3 to 3% cents c. 1. f. Atlantic ports 


and 3% cents Pacific ports. These prices represent an enormous 
saving to publishers. 


I sincerely believe that it would be sound business policy for pub- 
lishers and manufacturers to get together and agree upon prices 


that will be fair to all mills entitled to consideration as reason- 
ably efficient. 


I personally believe, also, that whenever domestic mills can bring” 
their prices within reasonable margin of European prices it will 7 
be wise for publishers to trade with them, provided guarantees © 
of. protection in years to come are given them. 





Those newspapers which bought paper mills during the period of in- 
flation have only themselves to blame for being loaded with — 
inefficient plants. As we come nearer to the new normal, many ~ 
of them will find that it is costing them much more to produce = 


paper than the prices for which the big mills are selling their | 
product. 


Publishers will do well to keep in mind the fact that present price” 
are f. 0. b. mill as compared with sidewalk delivery before 1919.~ 
3% cent paper with freight and handling means $80.00 per ton at a 
New York as compared with $43.00 a ton in 1916. 





JASON ROGERS, 
New York, Feb. 8, 1922. Publisher The New York Globe. 


























